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REMOVAL OF THE TAX ON ALCOHOL. 


As we go to press there is every prospect that the re- 
moval of the tax upon alcohol will become a law with 
the consequent benefit to American industry. There 
has been no discrimination made the United 
States between alcohol which is to be used as a beverage 
and that which is consumed in the arts, the result was 
that for most purposes in the industries the cheaper wood 
alcohol has replaced the more expensive ethyl alcohol. 
For many purposes wood alcohol is a satisfactory substi- 
tute but it cannot compare with grain alcohol in many 
respects. In European countries, and especially in Ger- 
many, the alcohol which is intended for industrial pur- 
poses is made unfit for drinking purposes by the addition 
of a so-called denaturating agent, which on account of its 
penetrating smell and poisonous characteristic makes such 
alcohol entirely unfit for consumption as a beverage. 

The subject comes within the province of the readers 
of THe Mera [Npustry especially as far as it relates 
to the use of wood alcohol in paints and varnishes for 
which purpose grain alcohol will be submitted with the 
tax on the latter removed, that it can be ob- 
tained cheap enough. Wood alcohol, on account of its 
poisonous qualities, is claimed to exert a harmful in- 
fluence upon people who have to handle it frequently, 
such as painters and varnishers. Moreover, it is claimed 
that a product with better qualities could be obtained if 
grain alcohol were used in place of wood alcohol. Another 
field in which grain alcohol will find an increased 
application is as a fuel in small engines. In this case it 
will largely replace gasoline, especially as the price of 
gasoline on account of the large demand for it for auto- 
mobile purposes within recent years has increased con- 
siderably. The removal of the tax will thus benefit the 
small manufacturer, of which there are many in the metal 
trades, whose only means of obtaining power is the small 
gasoline motor. 


Copper sulphate solutions are very valuable in plating 
cast or malleable iron on account of the thickness of the 
deposit which is obtained in a short time. In all cases, 
however, where such solutions are used in plating spelter 
or iron the articles should be completely covered in the 
cyanide bath first. A five minute deposit will be suffi- 
cient. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF SILVER. 


The production of silver of the world in 1905 amounted 
to approximately 180,000,000 oz., which showed an in- 
crease of over 3,000,000 oz. over that of the previous 
year which figured out close to 177,000,000 oz. Of this 
total amount, Mexico is to be credited with about 65,000,- 
000 oz., and the United States follows as a close second 
with nearly 59,000,000 oz. It is a curious fact that at 
the present time by far the largest part of the silver pro- 
duced in the world is not obtained from purely silver 
ores, but from silver-bearing lead and copper ores. In 
common with the prices of other metals, the price of 
silver has gone up gradually, and since the first of the 
year the price has still further increased, so that on the 
average, it is now about 30d. per ounce in London. A 
good many factors have contributed to this result, not 
the least of which was the continued prosperity of trade 
all over the world and especially in the United States. 
The consumption of silver in the metal-working arts has 
at the present time reached figures to which it never be- 
fore attained. The cheapness of the metal has been the 
cause of its application to a great many articles of daily 
use and has brought it within the reach of the great mass 
of buyers who could not formerly afford to buy it. As 
far as the English conditions are concerned, this side of 
affairs was shown conclusively in an article by the Birm- 
ingham correspendent of the MetaL [NpustrRy in the 
January ‘issue, 1906. 

The price of silver at the present time is higher than 
it has been for a number of vears. What effect this 
high price will have on the production is hardly to be 
foreseen. Owing to the fact mentioned above that the 
main bulk of the silver is the by-product of the lead and 
copper mines, it is very probable that the production could 
not be increased considerably at short notice. However, 
the newly discovered mining camp of Cobalt, on Lake 
Temiskaming in Northern Ontario, has entered the field 
of operations as a steady silver producer, and must be 
reckoned with in all probability as furnishing at least 
some increase in the amount of silver available, though 
such specimens of very rich ore, some of it almost pure 
native silver, which have been found in the early days of 
the camp. can hardly be expected again. 


NEW ALUMINUM CORPORATIONS. 

This is a great age for the incorporation of new 
aluminum companies and none of them have a capital 
stock of less than a cold million dollars. During the 
month of April there was incorporated in the State of 
Maine alone the Aluminum Reduction Company with 
a capital stock of $3,000,000 and the National Alumi- 
num Company with a capital stock of $1,000,000. We 
have not seen the list of companies incorporated in 
other States during the same time, but almost every 
month we hear of a new million dollar aluminum com- 
pany and generally that is the last that we hear of 
them. If some of these new aluminum corporations 
would materialize into aluminum producers they might 
remedy the present scarcity of aluminum which is 
giving our manufacturers so much concern. 


In this number we print the first section of the ar- 
ticle entitled, ““The Practical Application of Scientific 
Metallurgy to the Brass Foundry and Rolling Mill,” 
written specially for THe Metar INpustry by Mr. Ernest 
A. Lewis, an English metallurgist of experience and 
ability. Mr. Lewis has treated the subject so com- 
prehensively, expounding as he does the essential prac- 
tical facts necessary for good work, that we believe the 
article will prove more valuable to the brass found- 
dry and rolling mill than any ever published. 
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A BRITISH VIEW OF ALUMINUM. 


Reports from Great Britain show that the consumption 
of aluminum has increased so rapidly that the world’s 
supply at present falls far short of the trade demand. 
Many users of the metal, particularly those engaged in 
the motor car industry, are suffering great inconvenience 
without any immediate prospect of substantial relief. 

The world is dependent for its supply of aluminum on 
four sources of production. The chief of these is repre- 
sented by the Pittsburg Production Company at Niagara 
Falls. In Great Britain there is the British Aluminum 
Company, whose plant is at the Falls of Foyers, and on 
the Continent of Europe there are the Neuhausen works 
in Switzerland, and works in Germany. In the United 
States shortage was aggravated by a strike of workmen. 
Americans sought to cover their requirements in this 
emergency by importing from Great Britain, but there 
was no aluminum there to be had. The British produc- 
tion amounts to about 2,250 tons per annum, which does 
not meet the needs of that country, and additional plants 
are being laid down in Scotland and Wales. There was 
a great demand on the Continent of Europe for this 
metal, and the result has been that aluminum ingots were 
quoted the Ist of April at $850 a ton, or $200 above the 
market price ruling last July, but the quotation is purely 
nominal, inasinuch as there is no material to be had in 
England. 

The London Times says that aluminum has come very 
prominently into use for castings, such as are necessary 
in electrical work, and an immense impetus has been 
given to the industry by the adoption of the metal for 
crank cases and gear boxes in automobiles. Aluminum 
is also very largely displacing copper for the manufac- 
ture of pans, such as are used in wax refining, jam boil- 
ing, etc. It is claimed that where brass can be used 
aluminum is, with rare exceptions, equally applicable, is 
equally economical, and has the great advantage of being 
about one-third the weight. It will naturally be asked 
why the great expansion of demand for the metal has 
not heen accompanied by a corresponding increase oi 
production. The answer is that the producers have mis- 
calculated the rate of progress, the present consumptive 
demand being very greatly in excess of that at the same 
period of last vear. The rapid development of the motor 
car industry, no doubt, is chietly responsible. The supply 
of aluminum can not be increased at will, as is the case 
with many commodities. ‘ 

In America aluminum is heing adopted for electric 
wires. For example, the current from Niagara is being 
carried from the rapids to New York by aluminum cables. 
The metal has not, however, been applied to this use in 
England.—U. S. Consular Report. 

{Our British friends are a trifle too enthusiastic if they 
refer to aluminum cables being strung to New York city. 
As explained in the February (1906) number of THe 
Metat Inpustry, the Niagara, Lockport and Ontario 
Power Company has planned to transmit electric power 
with aluminum cables as far East from Niagara as Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., a distance of 160 miles, and is considering a 
transmission line as far West as Cleveland, Ohio, a dis- 
tance of 200 miles. The Niagara-Syracuse line is partial- 
lv finished. No current has been carried to New York 
city from Niagara, and to the best of our knowledge and 
belief no corporation is at present planning to send 
Niagara electric power to New York, which would re- 
quire a cable line of 400 miles. ] 
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THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC METALLURGY TO THE FOUNDRY 
AND ROLLING MILL. 


Ly Ernest A. Lewis, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


It is very difficult to apply modern scientific me- 
tallurgy to practical work in a trade in which for years 
rule of thumb methods have been in vogue. Asa gen- 
eral rule the scientific chemist lacks training in prac- 
tical work and knows verv little of actual working 
conditions in the foundry and rolling mill, on the other 
hand, many practical men have little or no knowledge 
of science and do not see that it has a commercial 
value; then the workmen are often tied to rule of 
thumb methods and do not like improvements. 

It pays a large works to employ their own chemist, 
if a suitable room is available for a laboratory an ex- 
penditure of £100 will provide all the necessary appa- 
ratus, but there are many small works where it would 
not pay to employ their own chemist, but a technical 
analysis of a copper alloy is not a very great expense 
and may often save pounds in wages, pots, fuel, etc., 
by preventing bad metal being made. 

The brass trade may conveniently be divided into 
three branches. 

1. The casting of articles in sand from patterns. 

2. The casting of plates, rods and tubes for rolling 
and drawing. 

3. The rolling and annealing of sheets, rods, etc. 

The first thing to be considered is the purity of the 
metals employed. As a rule for sand castings, small 
quantities of impurity are not so harmful as they 
would be in castings for rolling. 

Competition is so great that it is impossible to use 
pure ingot metals unless for special work and it is in 
the careful selection of the scrap and the use of the 
proper amount that at the very beginning of the process 
a shop can save pounds by rejecting inferior material. 


IMPURITIES IN COPPER. 


The most serious impurity that is found in ingot copper 
is Bismuth, and whether for sand castings or for rolling 
the quantity present should not exceed 0.02%. For 
specially good castings to give a high tensile strength 
0.005% is as much as should be allowed. For very good 
gun metal castings, either electrolytic copper or a ntix- 
ture of Electrolytic and Best Select Ingot should be used. 
In modern coppers Bismuth rarely exceeds 0.02%. For 
ordinary sand castings tough copper is good enough, but 
for rolling purposes B. S. or electrolytic must always be 
used. Good copper scrap such as old tubes are very 
often as good as B. S. ingot for making yellow metal. 

Other impurities found in copper are Arsenic, but in 
quantity up to 0.5% this is not injurious in gun metal: 
my experience is that it improves it rather than other- 
wise. Arsenic should not be present in brass for rolling 
or drawing into tubes. Antimony is without effect up to 
0.25% in gun metal castings, but for brass for rolling 
considerably less than this amount is very injurious; it 
causes brass sheets to crack at the edges. Neither anti- 
mony nor arsenic should be present in B. S. ingot in 
quantity more than 0.05%. Lead does not occur in tough 
copper or B. S. ingot in quantity sufficient to interfere 
with its use in the foundry either for castings or for roll- 
ing. It should not occur in quantity over 0.1%. 

Tin is rarely present in copper and seldom exceeds 
0.05%. 

Iron should not exceed 0.1% in a good copper; in 
fact, 0.02% is about the average amount. 

Nickel is occasionally found in copper in quantity up 
to 1%. It has a tendency to make gun metal rather 


hard, and for brass sheets or tubes such copper is unsuit- 
able. A good copper should not contain more than 0.1% 
nickel. 

Sulphur should never be present in copper or at least 
only in traces. 

Phosphorus does not occur in copper ingots, but if 
scrap copper tubes or rods are used, which have been 
cast in pots, it is usually present in quantitv up to 0.07%. 
It makes gun metal rather hard for turning. 

SPELTER. 

Spelter for sand casting need not be of the best quality, 
a brand cotaining 97% zine is good enough. For brass 
rolling, a good deal depends on the mixture; if a hot roll- 
ing brass like Muntz metal is to be made a spelter con- 
taining 98% zinc or even remelted spelter is good enough. 
For common cold rolled brass a spelter containing 99% 
zinc and very little tin is desirable, although commoner 
qualities often give good results. For the best sheet 
brass or cartridge metals the special brands of zinc should 
be used. It must be borne in mind that first class spelter 
is made by distilling galvanizer’s ashes. From a scien- 
tific point of view zinc from galvanizer’s ashes should be 
purer than zinc made from the ore, as it is less likely to 
contain injurious impurity as it is made from the oxide 
of an already pure metal. 

LEAD AND TIN, 

Lead and tin can be obtained very pure. Good brands 
of commercial lead contain 99.95% lead, and is often 
even purer. Lead is the purest metal, which is made 
commercially. Good brands of tin contain 99.8% pure tin. 

SCRAP. 

When scrap of unknowncomposition is to be used either 
for sand castings or for castings for rolling it must be 
carefully picked over and roughly sorted out. The dif- 
ferent kinds can then be melted down into ingots and the 
ingots analyzed for copper, tin, lead and zine. The com- 
dosition being thus accurately known, it is easy to find 
which alloy it can be used in to advantage. This method 
is rather more expensive than directly melting down the 
scrap with new metal, but it pays in the long run when 
good metal is to be turned out. The use of scrap metal 
without any idea as to its composition, such as is often 
done, loses indirectly in bad heats, coke, crucibles and 
wages considerably more money than the cost of an 
analysis. 

Of course when brass for rolling is being made the 
scrap from this can be melted down with new metal; in 
fact, all scrap can be so treated when the composition is 
accurately known. When borings of known composition 
are to be used up they can, after being put through a mag- 
netting machine to remove iron, be added directly to the 
heats, but thev should not exceed 25% of the total 
weight ; and if they are rich in zinc an allowance for loss 
of this metal must be made in calculating the heat. 

ALLOYS. 

We now come to a study of the alloys for various pur- 
poses, and why certain alloys are suitable for one class of 
work and not others. 

It would be a good thing if gun metal and other alloys 
used in engineering brass foundries were standardized 
and one mixture were used generally for similar pur- 
poses, instead of nearly every foundry using their own 
mixtures. Very often the composition of the mixtures is 
considered a trade secret, but any competent analyst can 
find out the composition. 
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GUN METAL, 


The original gun metal alloy is copper=90%, and tin 
10%, but this alloy is seldom used. Other metals are 
generally added for various purposes. Lead is added up 
to 2%. This is done to make the metal turn easier; it 
breaks otf in short chips in the lathe. Zinc is added up 
to 2%. ‘This is done to make sounder castings, when zinc 
is added to gun metal it makes it more fluid. When you 
add 2% of each of these metals you get a type of alloy 
which gives very good results. It is tough, easy to turn, 
gives good castings and wears well. 

This is the alloy: 


100% 


For all steam pressures over 50 lbs. per square inch 
this alloy should always be used. The lead can be re- 
duced with advantage 1%, and the tin increased 1% for 
pressures over 100 lbs. per square inch. 

I have mentioned that 2% lead is the maximum which 
should be put in gun metal, but for alloys which are used 
for pressures under 50 Ibs. per square inch a cheap alloy 
is often used, containing 5% each of tin, lead and zinc, 
but I do not recommend this alloy except for very com- 
mon work. Lead does not alloy with gun metal; it is in 
the free state in the alloy, and when over 2% it tends to 
separate out in patches, and lead being a soft metal it is 
worn out of the gun metal by abrasion, the result is leak- 
ing fittings. A good rule is never to use gun metal con- 
taining over 2% lead for steam fittings of any descrip- 
tion. In gun metal containing under 2% lead, it is easily 
distributed through the alloy and if properly cast is not 
in patches. 

HYDRAULIC GUN METAL. 


For hydraulic fittings the lead must not exceed 0.25%, 
but zinc is often added up to 2%. This gun metal is 
made harder than usual when from 12% to 14% tin is 
present. A typical alloy is: 


100% 


For fittings which have not to withstand steam pres- 
sures, such as oil cups, a so-called “brassy” gun metal is 
good enough, containing: Copper, 87%; tin, 3%; lead, 
2% ; zinc, 8%. It is really a good quality brass with tin 
added to harden it. The term gun metal should not be 
used to describe such alloys; it is misleading. 

For other ornamental brass castings for cabinet work 
and such like allovs of copper 70% and zinc 30%, and 
still cheaper alloys of copper 60% and zinc 40% are used. 
These alloys are much more easy to cast than the purely 
engineering alloys. 

Gun metal alloys are improved by remelting. Brasses 
are not improved by remelting. 


ALLOYS FOR ENGINE BEARINGS. 


These alloys are those in which recent scientific inves- 
tigations can be applied with considerable advantage. 
Some bearings are lined with white metal, others have no 
white metal lining. In the first type of bearing the com- 
position of the alloy is not of great importance, as it is 
the white metal which takes the friction. An alloy con- 
taining approximately copper 85%, tin 11%, lead 2%. 
zinc 2%,is good enough ;it is a convenient type of casting 
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to use up doubtful scrap, provided it is strong enough for 
the purpose. The composition may vary by 2 or 3%, it 
makes no difference. 

When the bearing itself takes the friction the alloy 
must be carefully chosen, and it must be made of pure 
metals and not of scrap. The presence of lead is essentia’, 
Some good alloys contain as much as 30% lead and only 
5% tin, the remainder being copper. Zinc must never 
be added to this alloy, as it increases the friction ani 


would be likely to cause hot bearings. A good type oi 
alloy is: 
8% 
100% 


The greater the proportion of lead present the less tin 
should be present. The great difficulty in casting these 
alloys is to cast it in such a way as to prevent the lead 
separating out; it can be overcome by vigorously stirring 
immediately before casting and after the metal is 
skimmed. The alloy must be cast at as low a temperature 
as is practicable, but experience is needed to gauge the 
right heat. For bearings of this latter type phosphor 
bronze alloys are used with good results. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE ALLOYS. 


For slide valves and similar purposes where a hard 
metal is wanted an alloy of copper 85%, tin 15%, to which 
has been added 0.1% phosphorus, is used. This alloy 
must be melted and cast into ingots at least twice before 
being used to get the best results. It must not be cast too 
hot ; at the same time it must not be cast pasty or else the 
castings will have the appearance of dross if they are 
broken, and this weakens the metal considerably. The 
metal must be perfectly fluid when poured. It is better 
cast too hot than too cold. Other phosphor bronze alloys 
are essentially gun metals deoxidised with phosphorus 
and not zinc. There is no advantage in having more than 
0.25% phosphorus in any phosphor bronze alloy. 


COPPER CASTINGS. 


Pure copper cannot be cast in sand without consider- 
able difficulty ;in fact, some deoxidiser is always used. For 
common copper castings from 2% to 5% zine is gen- 
erally added to get sound castings; but for electrical 
work this is useless. The only way to get good electrical 
castings is to melt pure electrolytic copper in a plumbago 
crucible under a thick layer of charcoal. When thor- 
oughly melted add 2% silicon copper and stir it in with 
a stick and cast as soon as ready. Practical experience 
alone will show the correct temperature for casting cop- 
per in sand moulds, and the proper temper of the sand. 
It must not be cast boiling, but a fairly high temperature 
is necessary. 

7 (To be Continued.) 


JEWELRY FOR AUSTRALIA. 


All jewelry, which is taken to include imitation jewelry, 
or articles to be worn for ornament as jewelry, must have 
an indication upon it showing the exact proportion of 
precious metal used in its composition. If it does not 
show a British hall mark showing its quality, there must 
be stamped upon it or connected with it such mark as 
may be prescribed, indicating what is the exact propor- 
tion of precious metals used in its manufacture. Precious 
stones and articles of that nature, when set or otherwise, 
must be accompanied by a written or printed description 
of their names and qualities—-U. S. Consular Reports. 
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THE DESIGNER IN ART METALS. 


By J. J. 


The part played by the designer in the manufacture of 
artistic work is a relatively important one. The selling 
quality of the goods depends in a great measure on his 
work, although, of course, this is also influenced by the 
grade of workmanship, the quality and the finish of the 
castings and perhaps more largely so by the selling prices 
of some class of goods. Some of these items, however, 
are somewhat under the control of the designer and are 
in direct proportion to his practical ability. 

Naturally the first requisite of a designer in artistic 
metal work is a thorough grounding in drawing and a 
good working knowledge of the various schools of orna- 
ment. These acquirements, however, will not raise him 
above the ordinary if he does not possess originality of 
conception and a thorough knowledge of construction. 

The whole factory, from pattern shop to shipping room, 
should be open to him so that he can be enabled to gain 
a complete knowledge of the process of manufacture. This 
enables him to design his work to the best advantage in 
regard to cost, practicability and the best results in the 
finished article. 

Such knowledge will influence his work in the first 
place in regard to the molding room. While a good 
modeler or pattern maker will make his work practical 
as far as draft, shrinkage, etc., are concerned, it is the 
business of the designer to see that his design is so 
drawn that the original idea is not destroyed or weakened 
by the pattern maker in the latter’s desire to make it so 
that it will go through the molding room in good shape. 
Good draft should be allowed in order that the pattern 
may leave the sand without hard rapping, and no parts 
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FIG. 1 DESIGN FOR DRAWER PULL MADE IN SILVER OR 
COPPER. BACK PLATE MADE FROM SHEET METAL AND 
CHASED. BAIL TO BE CAST. (Original Design Drawn for THE 
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should be so deep and narrow that the sand will “wash.” 
There should not be any unnecessary stock in the pattern. 
Especially in goods that sell more for their artistic value 
than for their weight, the elimination of all metal that is 
not necessary is an important item when such goods sell 
in large quantities. This is especially so at the present 
time, owing to the high cost of the raw material. 

These are only a few little things that the designer 
should bear in mind in designing the master pattern be- 
fore it reaches the molding room. When he is designing 
small articles, a number of which are gated to one runner, 
he can so design the outline of the pattern, that they 
will “key in” to each other, thus economizing flask room 
and allowing space for an extra pattern or possibly two 
on either side of the runner. Where one molder will put 
up 60 or even more flasks per day, the gain is quite ap- 
preciable. 


CLARE. 


The constructive ability of the designer should show 
him where it would be economical to replace some arti- 
cles, or parts of them, which are usually cast in the foun- 
dry by sheet metal struck up in dies, especially when 
such goods sell in large quantities. Goods of this kind 
are, of course, more uniform and quickly repay the origi- 
nal cost of the dies. 

In figuring for the minimum of cost or, perhaps, I 
should say the reduction of unnecessary costs, the design- 
er’s knowledge of the operations in the polishing and buff- 
ing room plays an important part. He must know what 
particular shaped surfaces will polish easier and quicker 
than others and the reason why they do so. He must 
also know how to place his high lights so that the other 
ornaments may not be cut down in the operation of pol- 
ishing. He should know that an article which is over 


FIG. 2. CUP TO BE MADE IN SILVER OR COPPER. BODY TO 
BE HAMMERED, AND ORNAMENT ON UPPER PART TO BE 
CHASED. HANDLES TO BE CAST AND CHASED, AND STONES 
TO BE SET IN THEM. (Original Design Drawn for THe Meta 
InpusTRY.) 


elaborated in ornamental detail is as a general rule not 
only in poor taste, but that when such detail is deep and 
finnicky, it is not only a bugbear to the molder, but will 
also furnish a sure collecting place for the buffing dirt 
and will necessitate extra work in cleaning. 

As an instance where the designer may prove of inesti- 
mable value to his employer I might quote the manufac- 
ture of Britannia metal and similar goods. A factory 
of this kind, if it is established for any length of time, will 
possess a large variety of brass molds for the production 
of ornamental details, such as festoons, feet, arms, han- 
dles, borders, etc. Such articles as prize cups, candelabras, 
fruit dishes, etc., can be decorated in an endless variety 
of ways by the same ornaments. A designer who is gifted 
with some originality and possesses an intimate knowl- 
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edge of the stock, has an endless variety of designs at 
his command, in which the first cost of the models and 
the molds is already eliminated. 

I might add a few remarks in regard to construction. 
Any article that is put to some practical use, from a door 
handle to an iron gate, has some point or points which 
need strength of material in order to make them practi- 
cal. .A lamp or flower vase, for instance, must not be top 
heavy or must not be designed with a base which is so 
small that only a slight touch is necessary in order to top- 
ple the article over. Candelabra arms must be strong 


FIG 3. 


CANDLE SCONCE. 
OR COPPER; ARM CAST. 
INDUSTRY.) 


BACK PLATE IN REPOUSSE SILVER 
(Original Design Drawn for THe Metar 


enough to withstand any ordinary strain which is put 
upon them in handling. An iron gate must be re-enforced 
where it has to bear the greatest strain. 

Such articles as the cheaper grades of brass trim- 
mings for furniture, the bail and back plates for doors 
and drawers, for instance, when they are made in cast 
brass, are made as light in material as it is possible to 
make them, in order to reduce the cost. In designing 
these articles the designer must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of their construction and their weaknesses, so that 
he does not design them so frail that they will break in as- 
sembling or even in the rolling barrel and thus prove 
a complete loss to the manufacturer. It is very easy 
to blame the modeler or the pattern maker, but this is 
hardly fair to these men, especially when they have been 
guided by the working drawing of the designer. 
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The designer must naturally keep in close touch with 
the demands of the buying public and this knowledge 
he may obtain by personal observation, by reading the 
literature pertaining to the subject and by conversing fre- 
quently with the boys on the road—the drummers. 

A superficial glance at the art metal goods, from iron 
work to jewelry, exhibited in our stores or shown in 
catalogues will convince the most casual observer of the 
fact that the American buyer is more discriminating than 
ever before and demands a higher grade of design and 
workmanship. The gaudy and flimsy stuff of former years 
is being displaced by goods of honest workmanship and 
good design. The designer of metal goods in all its 
branches, together with his brother artists in the pottery, 
furniture and other industrial arts, has risen to the de- 
mand by designing goods more true to style, more chaste 
in design and finish, a result which is particularly notice- 
able in the “Arts and Crafts” and “Mission” style, both 
of which are so popular at the present time. Our 
sketches show the simplest treatment of the arts and 
crafts style, and were drawn specially for THe MErtaL 
INDUSTRY. 


JEWELRY, GOLD AND SILVER IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The Providence Journal in a recent review of the 
industrial growth of Rhode Island, presents the fol- 
lowing statistics about its jewelry, gold and silver trades 
of that State: 


In value of jewelry products Rhode Island led all 
other States and Territories in 1905, and last year and 
in 1900, this industry was fourth in rank. There was 
a decrease of 13 in the number of establishments, and 
the number of wage earners decreased 627 or 8.8 per 
cent. Capital, however, increased $2,411,731, or 27.4 
per cent.; wages $219,717, or 7 per cent.; and the value 
of products $1,202,443, or 9.1 per cent. 

Gold and silver reducing and refining and silver- 
smithing and silverware are two important industries 
that are closely allied to the manufacture of jewelry. 
In gold and silver, reducing and refining, while there 
were 10 establishments reported at each of the two 
censuses, increases were shown in the statistics of 1905 
over those of 1900 as follows: Seven wage earners, or 
10 per cent.; $10,925, or 24.9 per cent., in wages and 
$776,244, or 22.3 per cent., in value of products. In 
silversmithing and_ silverware equally satisfactory 
gains were shown. There was an increase of 104, or 
5.7 per cent., in number of wage earners ; $340,046, or 
30.9 per cent., in wages; and $1,074,074, or 24.3 per 
cent., in value of products. The number of establish- 
ments reporting decreased from 12 to 10. 

As compared with the totals for the State, the three 
industries—jewelry, gold and silver reducing and re- 
fining, and silversmithing and silverware combined— 
gave employment in 1905 to 8,471, or 8.7 per cent., of 
the wage-earners; wages were paid amounting to $#,- 
859,771, or 11.3 per cent., of the total wages; and the 
products were valued at $24,015,718, or 11.9 per cent., 
of the States’ total. 


The foreign trade of the United States for the month 
of March amounted to $259,110,975, according to the 
Bureau of Statistics. The exports of manufactures 
were $54,929,336, or $4,500,000 over the same month 
of 1905. ‘The total American exports for the nine 
months ending March 31, 1906, were valued at $1,324,- 
880,758, a satisfactory increase over the same period 
ending March 31, 1905, when they aggregated $1,145,- 
039,237. 
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SHADED BRASS EFFECTS. 
By H. Proctor. 


Many beautiful effects in shaded brass may be pro- 
duced on plain surfaces by the aid of a common machive 
lathe, a hand rag and pulverized pumice stone and a few 
simple immersion solutions. In this manner very artis- 
tic effects can be gotten on lamp work, gas and electric 
portable fixtures, brass jardinieres and various other 
articles made trom plain square or round brass tubing. 

In order to obtain black or brown effects the ammo- 
nium carbonate solution of copper may be used, such 
as was described by the writer in the May, 1905, issue 
of Tue Inpustry. For Barbedienne and bronze 
browns, a solution of potassium sulphide of the strength 
of 1 ounce to the gallon may be used to advantage, and 
it must be employed somewhat warm. For olive bronze 
greens a solution of sulphate of copper may be recom- 
mended, which should have a strength of about 8 ounces 
of the salt to the gallon. 

To produce these shaded effects, the articles should 
be carefully cleaned in the same manner as they are 


SHADED BRASS BOOK SHELF. 


cleaned for plating. For the black to brown effect the 
ammonia copper solution should be used and the articles 
should be buffed until they have a good high lustre. 
They should then be immersed until they are black, dried 
out and placed in a lathe. One-third to one-half of the 
black deposit should be removed first with fine sand 
paper or emery cloth, which is to be followed by a treat- 
ment with pumice stone. The articles are then washed 
and immersed in the potassium sulphide solution men- 
tioned above, after which they are washed again, dried 
carefully and brushed with a fine brass wire scratch 
brush. By this procedure the deposit is made even and 
the brown shade is brought out, so that a black finish is 
obtained which shades to brown. 

In order to obtain dark brown effects shading to light 
brown the articles are polished as before, but this need 
be only a cut down finish. The articles are cleaned to 
a dead finish with pumice stone and immersed in the 
potassium sulphide solution described above. They are 
then washed and dried and scratch brushed, and this 
operation is repeated a second time. This procedure 
gives a beautiful brown. They are shaded in the lathe. 
as mentioned before, brushed and immersed quickly in 


a solution composed of 8 ounces of sulphate of copper 
and 1/10 ounce of potassium oxalate in one gallon of 
water, after which they are washed and dried. 

For obtaining the olive green and the bronze green 
tones, the procedure is the same as mentioned above, but 
the articles are immersed in a solution of 8 ounces of 
sulphate of copper and one gallon of hot water. When 
any desired color of the greenish variety is produced 
the articles are withdrawn, washed and shaded to an old 
brass finish in the lathe. Numerous other solutions 
suitable for coloring metals in order to obtain shaded 
effects may be found in Hiorn’s book on “Metal Col- 
oring.”’ 

These finishes should be lacquered with heavy body 
lacquers, preferably French varnish, to which is added 
a mixture of fusel oi! and benzol mixed in equal parts, 
about one-third of the volume of varnish used. For 
contrasting effects to harmonize with these shaded 
effects, finishes of old brass, and in castings for sheet 
metal where there is figure work, dead black lacquers 
may be used, relieving the high grounds and producing 
a combination of dead black and old brass or florentine 
bronze. The brass or soft metal castings may be plated 
in the alkaline and acid bath, and greens of various 
shades may be used, producing light verde and verde 
antique effects. For further particulars see the article 
by the writer dealing with the verde antique finishes on 
the soft metals by the aid of pigments in the January, 
1905, issue of THe Metat INnpustry. 

It may be readily seen that many artistic effects can be 
produced by the plater with a little experimenting, even 
if he is not accustomed to this line of work. Some firms 
use enamel colors in this line of finish, applying them 
and shading them in a lathe as used for lacquering. 
After thoroughly drying, the superfluous coating is re- 
moved with emery cloth and fine sand paper, and body 
varnishes of copal are used as a lacquer. 


THE BRUSH BRASS FINISH. 


A sample brass knob was sent-recently to Tnr Metaz 
Inpustry with an inquiry asking how it was finished, 
whether by sand blasting or by a lacquer. The knob 
proved to be finished in what is known as “The Brush 
Brass Finish,” which is produced in this manner: 

The knobs are first cut down in the usual way, using 
tripoli as a cutting medium. Then they are freed from 
grease by any of the usual methods. The dead finish is 
produced by the aid of a brass wire scratch brush run at 
a speed from 800 to 1,000 revolutions per minute. This 
should be 5 or 6 inches in diameter, 4 rows of wires using 
powdered pumice stone, mixed with a little cheap flour 
and water as the finishing material. This is moistened 
and applied to the knob when brushing. The neck of the 
knob may be finished by revolving against the brush, 
using an iron rod in the screw hole. The face should be 
given one straight sweep. The knobs may remain in 
water, to which may be added a small amount of cream 
of tartar to prevent staining. Dry out as usual and 
lacquer with any good transparent dip lacquer. 


When a plater is accustomed to use brightening in the 
silver bath in the form of carbon bisulphide in potassium 
cyanide he might try benzol in place of it. This dis- 
solves easier and gives the same results and will stay in 
the solution without falling to the bottom. 
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MATCHING A SAMPLE IN FRENCH GRAY. 

A manufacturer of silver plate recently called at THE 
INpustry office and submitted a sample of 
plating upon a white metal mirror handle and asked 
how to put this finish on his goods. Tur Mera In- 
DUSTRY expert not only succeeded in matching the 
finish, doing a better job than the sample submitted, 
but herewith tells how to do it. We trust that the 
manufacturer in question and all of our readers will 
fully appreciate the value of such practical informa- 
tion. 


FIG. 1. SAMPLE MATCHED. FIG. 2. SAMPLE SUBMITTED. 


To produce this French gray finish, per sample, first 
silver plate in the usual manner, then paint the articles 
on the relief or the figured portions with a hot con- 
centrated solution of potassium sulphide to which add a 
small amount of 26 per cent. ammonia water. The oxide 
will be produced in a few seconds. Wash well and pass 
through boiling water, relieving the oxide from the 
high grounds with a slow running buft wheel or a 
wheel of soft tampico. Afterward deaden down with 
a very fine crimped wire steel machine scratch brush, 
using a little powdered pumice stone mixed with a 
cheap flour. This may be used also with the buff or 
tampico wheel. The article is then washed, dried and 
brushed around the plain border and touched here and 
there with a burnishing tool on the French gray relief 
parts, also burnished on the plain border. The articles 
should be scratch brushed after plating before pro- 
ceeding in these operations and at the end should be 
dip lacquered with a satin finish lacquer, which may 
be bought especially for the purpose. 


When a brass solution deposits a gray or red color with 
a dead lustre, copper should be added. It is well known 
that in alloys of copper and zine which contain less than 
56 per cent. of copper, these colors predominate. It is 
more so in metallic solutions of copper and zinc, and not 
less than 75 per cent. of copper should be maintained in 
the solution in order to obtain good results. 


Platinum is the ideal metal for the chemist for his ves- 
sels, as it is not attacked by acids. It is quite ductile and 
can stand a temperature of about 3,500 degrees F. with- 
out melting. 
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COPPER PLATING OF ZINC ORNAMENTS. 
3y CHARLES H. Proctor. 


In order to produce a satisfactory coating upon zinc it 
is necessary to use the electroplating bath. By this 
method any desired thickness of deposit may be produced. 
A coppered surface must also be lacquered, not merely 
to prevent the rubbing off of the deposit but to preserve 
the lustre of the bright or oxidized surface from atmo- 
spheric influence. A copper bath for the electroplating 
of zinc should consist of the following chemicals and the 
necessary amount of water for a solution: 


81% oz. 
si-sulphite of soda.............. 7 oz. 
Neutralized acetate of copper.... 7 oz. 
99% potassium cyanide.......... 8% oz. 
In order to prepare the bath the carbonate of soda is 
dissolved in several quarts of warm water. The bi- 


sulphite of soda is then gradually added to prevent 
effervescence of the bath. The acetate of copper is then 
added in small portions at a time, the solution being thor- 
oughly stirred. The potassium cyanide is dissolved in 3 
quarts of cold water and the two solutions are mixed 
together when the first one is cold. By using these pro- 
portions any quantity of solution may be made up. An- 
odes of sheet copper are used to deposit from. A deposit 
which is satisfactory for most purposes may be obtained 
in % to 1 hour. 

For oxidizing the copper deposit there is used a solu- 
tion consisting of 1 oz. of liver of sulphur and ™% oz. 
aqua ammonia to each gallon of water. This solution 
may be used cold or warm, that is, for brown tones cold 
with a slight immersion, and for black it is used warm 
with a longer immersion. 

To bring up the color the article should be scratch- 
brushed with a soft brass wire machine brush, using 
power. After brushing the surface may be relieved to 
show the copper beneath for a dead copper finish. For 
a dead copper finish powdered pumice stone and water 
applied with a cloth may be used. 

For bright relief a soft buff wheel, using rouge com- 
position, may be employed. 


A TIN PLATING SOLUTION. 
Tin plating solutions seem to be attracting more or 
less attention with platers, and a simple solution which 
is highly recommended by the user is as follows: 


Phosphate of soda .......... 2 oz. 


This solution is used with a tin anode and requires but 
a light current. 

Tin plating in color and appearance looks very much 
like silver plating, though it is a trifle darker, but is whiter 
than nickel. It is not generally used because nickel an- 
swers the purpose and is harder and more durable. The 
solution mentioned above has been used with satisfactory 
results for dental plates and can be deposited on any 
metallic surface. The solution should be kept up to the 
same density as at the start by adding a saturated solu- 
tion of chloride of tin. 


If the internal resistance of a nickel solution is high 
with poor conductivity and the bath produces streaks and 
stains on the deposit, one to two ounces of sal ammoniac 
and one-half ounce of borassic acid added to each gallon 
of the solution in use will remedy the trouble and produce 
a good deposit. The borassic acid should be dissolved 
separately in as small an amount of boiling water as is 
possible for the solution. 
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MAGNETIC SEPARATORS. 
By V. Marion. 


One of the indispensable things in almost every up-to- 
date place, where metals are melted, is an efficient mag- 
netic separator for removing iron and steel from non- 
ferrous metals, such as fine scrap, turnings, filings, wash- 
ings, etc. Every brass founder knows the importance of 
keeping his products free from iron, and it is therefore 
unnecessary to dwell upon this point in connection with 
the subject under consideration. 

The old way of treating brass borings was called “mag- 
neting it.” A small quantity of about ten pounds of turn- 
ings was placed upon a table or bench and a man or boy 
would drag a large horseshoe magnet through the ‘mate- 
rial, back and forth, and occasionally pound the magnet 
over the edge of the bench to dislodge the iron that had 
been attracted by it. This was a “fool proof’ equip- 
ment, and there was but slight chance of harm to the 
machine or the operator, but the capacity was limited and 
the efficiency questionable. A smart boy could clean 
from 200 to 300 pounds in ten hours. One old brass 
founder informed the writer that he once had a man who 


THE DINGS SEPARATOR. 


cleaned 500 pounds per day, but, said he, “this man was 
fresh from the old country and was working sixteen 
hours a day in order to learn the trade.” 

Later, magnetic separating machines have come into 
general use. The first machine consisted of a frame, 
hopper, feeding device and a rotating magnetic drum 
filled with several hundred small horseshoe magnets about 
three inches long, closely packed together, with their 
poles, presented to the peripheral face of the drum and 
covered with thin brass and mounted between two brass 
end flanges, the magnets being held in position by plaster 
of Paris filling. In operation, the metal is fed upon the 
top of the revolving drum; the brass falls over the face of 
the drum into a box, but any iron in it is supposed to be 
held by magnetic attraction and carried around until it is 
removed by the rapidly revolving brush on the opposite 
side of the drum. This machine was a great improve- 
ment over hand treatment, but it had its disadvantages. 
It is well known that a magnet must have two opposite 
poles, one positive and the other negative, and when two 
like poles are brought close together they repel each 


other. If one is stronger than the other, the stronger 
overcomes the weaker and reverses it, and if they are of 
the same strength, they tend to neutralize each other. 
“Permanent” magnets thus assembled soon lose their 
power, which is not very great to start with, and after a 
few months’ use these separators become inefficient. 

Electricity, in the meantime, having become universally 
available, an improved separator was built, substituting 
electro magnets for permanent magnets. While this was 
an improvement the machine was far from perfect. It 
was subject to considerable trouble from “short circuits” 
and “grounds” due to poor insulation, iron frame and 
metal dust. It also suffered from excessive sparking of 
the cut-out device, and wearing out of expensive revolv- 
ing bristle brushes; moreover, the magnets were not 
strong enough for removing nuts and heavy pieces of 
iron; there also occurred loss of metal, carried into the 
iron receiving box by mechanical entanglement, etc. 

To overcome some of these troubles, an entirely differ- 
<“t type of machine was brought out about six years ago. 
This machine is known as the disk type, and, from the 
first, proved very satisfactory, but has been further im- 
proved and developed. One of these separators is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

In this machine the frame is made of selected seasoned 
maple, carefully fitted together and solidly bolted and 
braced. Wood is used for the reason that it is non-mag- 
netic and a non-conductor of electricity. It makes a 
strong frame, with no chance for electrical “grounds” or 


THE IMPROVED SAWYER SEPARATOR. 


“short circuits.” In operating the machine the mixed 
metal is placed in the hopper and from there fed upon a 
vibrating coénveyor, passing in a thin layer under moving 
magnets. The magnets are made of soft Swedish iron 
and are mounted upon a rotary disk. They are induc- 
tively energized by a very powerful stationary primary 
magnet, while over the conveyor, but as they successively 
pass out of range of the lines of force of the stationary 
magnet to the place where the disk overhangs the con- 
veyor on each side, each magnet automatically becomes 
demagnetized and discharges its load of iron. The latter 
is delivered by chutes into a box (not shown in the illus- 
tration) under the machine. As all electrical connec- 
tions are permanent, there is no chance for trouble from 
sparking cut-outs, sliding contacts, etc. 

The brass passes off the conveyor and falls into a box 
at the delivery end of the machine. As the iron is picked 
up without the magnets coming into direct contact with 
the mixed metal, there is but slight chance for mechani- 
cal entanglements, and it is claimed that this machine will 
successfully handle metal carrying a heavy burden of iron: 
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without waste of brass. Among other advantages claimed 
for this machine are the following: ‘The material is acted 
upon at two different zones of separation which is tiie 
same as two treatments with an ordinary separator. It 
has two shafts in the hopper, one for feeding and the 
other for stirring the stock and preventing any choking up 
or stoppage, which permits of a positive even feed. The 
bearings are lubricated with compression cups for har.1 
oil, so that there is no chance for grit and metal dust to 
reach the bearings through oil holes. An agitator, con- 
sisting of a rubber ball arranged to tap the bottom of the 
conveyer, keeps the particles of metal dancing and free 
from entanglement. An iron shield (not shown in the 
illustration) prevents the spilling of metal upon the top 
of the magnets when the hopper is filled. 
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THE NOBLE SEPARATOR. 


There are now several other styles of separators in use, 
one of which the writer has inspected, called the “belt 
type.” This machine has an ordinary frame, hopper and 
feeding device and the mixed metal is fed upon a horizon- 
tally disposed conveyer belt. This belt is made short and 


endless, passing over two pulleys at opposite ends of the 


separator. One of the pulleys is magnetic and is pro- 
vided with collector rings for electric connection. The 
counter pulley is an ordinary wood pulley provided with 
belt-tightening bearings. The metal is conveyed by the 
belt over the magnetic pulley. The brass and non-mag- 
netic material drops vertically into a box, but the iron is 
supposed to be held by magnetic attraction tightly against 
the belt until it is carried under the pulley and beyond 
the magnetic influence, when it drops from the belt into 
a box set to receive it. The machine operates on much 
the same principle of the ordinary drum type separator. 
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The object of the belt is to remove the iron from the 
magnetic pulley without the aid of brushes or cut-out 
devices. As the magnetism is scattered over the whole 
face of the pulley, and as there is a belt interposed be- 
tween the pulley and the material being treated, this style 
of machine necessarily requires considerable more elec- 
tricity than some other separators in order to produce an 
intense magnetic effect. The ordinary size calls for a 
pulley 14 x 14 inches and a 1+-incii belt. The magnetic 
pulley alone weighs about 400 pounds. 

In installing a magnetic separator, the first question to 
be considered is that of electric power. Most places now- 
a-days have their own electric plant or are able to obtain 
electric power from public service companies. It should, 
however, be remembered, that the electric power must be 
in the form of direct current. Alternating current is not 
suitable for operating magnets. Where no direct current 
is available, ‘a small generator can be attached direct to the 
separator and made a part of the machine, the whole rig 
being driven by the same belt. Such a generator costs 
about $50 extra. It sometimes happens that a plant has a 
dynamo used for lighting purposes only and which is not 
operated during the day. In such case a separator of 
large capacity is recommended so that the metal can be 
separated in sufficient quantity during the evening or 
morning while the lights are being operated, thus avoiding 
the necessity of running a large dynamo during the day 
just for operating the separator or of installing a special 
small dynamo for the work. 

Where there is available electric power it is often found 
convenient to use a direct-connected motor for driving the 
mechanical parts of the machine. With such an arrange- 
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ment the separator can be located in a stock room or any 
most convenient place regardless of line shafting or belt 
connections. The motor is attached direct to the separa- 
tor and the wires that supply the electricity for the mag- 
nets also supply the motor with current for the mechanical 
drive. This makes a very convenient outfit that can be 
moved from one place to another without much trouble or 
inconvenience. 

Another cause of difficulty in cleaning brass turnings, is 
due to material that is wet or greasy. In such cases flour 
or iron is liable to stick to the brass chips in spite of the 
most powerful magnet. <A concern in Chicago that han- 
dles large quantities of turnings uses a dryer for evapo- 
rating and burning out the moisture and oil from stock 
that is in bad condition when received, but this would 
hardly pay in a small plant. It is better to keep the bor- 
ings dry and as free from oil as possible in the first place. 

While magnetic separators are necessary in all well 
equipped brass foundries and metal smelting and refining 
works, they are also used extensively in iron foundries for 
recovering iron from foundry refuse. Some of the larger 
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plants save as much as two tons of metal per day that 
formerly was lost in the refuse. Magnetic separators are 
also coming into use in many ore concentrating proposi- 
tions, especially in connection with zine mining, and 


REDUCTION OF TIN 


CHARLES 


A metallurgical process which is receiving consider- 
able attention at the present time is that of the reduc- 
tion of lead and tin drosses into the base metal. These 
drosses are collected from the various tinning, galvan- 
izing and other manufacturing plants where metals of 
this character are used, and their reduction is accom- 
plished by means of a reverberatory furnace, so ar- 
ranged that the dross, heaped in the center of the fur- 
nace, is subjected to an intense heat, which reduces it 
to a molten state, allowing it to settle in the sole of 
the furnace. After the metal has been reduced to this 
molten state, it is polled or stirred with a heavy hoe, 
which operation assists in its further refinement, the 


PIN AND LEAD DROSS 


metal settling to the bottom and the impurities float- 
ing on top. After polling, the metal is drawn out of 
the refining furnace into a tapping pot which is fired 
from underneath, the slag following it into a mold intro- 
duced between the tapping pot and spout. The metal 
is then ladled into the ingot molds. 

After a sufficient quantity of ingots have accumulat- 
ed they are subjected to a further refinement known as 
the “sweating” process, which consists in placing long 
rows of these ingots on the sole of the refining furnace 
which has been previously cleaned for the purpose, and 
subjecting them to a slow fire. By this means the 
metal is gradually melted away in a manner similar to 
the melting of cakes of ice and runs from the furnace 
again into the tapping kettle, where it is again cast 
into ingots to be cut up for use in the manufacture of 
solder, babbitt, and kindred white metals. 

The equipment which is used for this process con- 
sists of what is termed a dross refining furnace. The 
accompanying engraving shows such a furnace, which 
as will be seen, is armored with steel on all sides. The 
furnace rests on brick walls on a suitable foundation, 
and consists of a pan made of very heavy steel strongly 
riveted and caulked. In this pan is a lining of fire 
brick, called the sole, on top of which rest the side 
walls and roof. The wall on one end of the pan serves 
as an end of the furnace, the other end serves as 
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elaborate experiments along this line are being made by 
both the mining department of the Canadian Government 


and the Department of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. 


AND LEAD DROSS. 
KEN WORTHY. 


a bridge wall separating the melting or reverbe- 
ratory chamber from the fire box. The steel sheath- 
ing as will be seen is supported by I beam stays 
and steel tie rods, which add greatly to the life of the 
furnace; great pains are taken with the method of 
compensating for the expansion of the various parts. 
The charging door for the introduction of the drosses 
is arranged on one end of the furnace, the tapping 
spout on either side to accommodate conditions, and 
the fire door is usually on the same side as the tapping 
spout. Great care is necessary in the selection of fire 
bricks and tiles for the lining of the furnace and the 
building of the sole. The products of combustion after 


REDUCTION FURNACE. 


leaving the fire chamber, pass over the bridge wall, 
impinge on the dross, reducing it to a molten state, and 
then travel upward to an outlet flue at the end of the 
chamber farthest from the fire box, thence to the chim- 
ney. The reverberatory furnace is usually fired with 
bituminous coal, and the tapping pot with anthracite 
coal. The furnace shown in the illustration is made 
in several sizes and is built by The Kenworthy En- 
gineering Company, of Waterbury, Conn. 


MELTING SCRAP ALUMINUM. 


The best method to melt scrap aluminum is to bale the 
metal as tightly as possible. Molten aluminum has a 
decided tendency to oxidize and the losses in remelting 
are considerable, especially if the divisions of the scrap 
are fine. So marked is this oxidation that it is all but 
unprofitable to remelt turnings, borings, etc., unless they 
are baled. Small quantities of metal can be baled by the 
hand cabbaging pot and large quantities by the hydraulic 
cabbaging press. The fact that borings are covered with 
more or less grease does not make the metal difficult to 
remelt. It means that the purchaser pays for the oil as 
well as for the scrap he buys. The only precaution which 
can be advised where borings are to be melted is to force 
them, or any finely divided form of aluminum scrap, under 
the surface of other molten metal if possible, so that they 
will not be exposed to the air in melting. 


| | 
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SAN FRANCISCO AT WORK AGAIN, 


In the May number of The Metal Industry we 
mentioned the extent of the metal industry in San 
Francisco as near as we could estimate it and from a 
letter published on another page of this issue from 
our correspondent, we are pleased to note that we 
underestimated rather than overestimated the size of 
this industry. We note that the tone of the letter of 
our correspondent is very hopeful, despite the present 
difficulties that they are laboring under in San Fran- 
cisco in recovering from the devastating earthquake. 
He mentions that they still have no lights of any kind 
but candles and that there is a tremendous accumula- 
tion of mail at the Post Office, but that every day 
they are gradually working out of their troubles. They 
particularly desire catalogues and printed matter re- 
lating to their business. As a proof of the spirit in 


~which the business interests so far as they relate to 


the metal industry are determined to go on our corre- 
spondent mentions the plants which have organized 
in temporary quarters and announce that they are 
ready for business. We herewith print a few of these 
announcements which shows the purposes of the busi- 
ness community. 

The first contract for a permanent building was 
with the McPhee Company for a two story foundry 
building for the Standard Brass Works to be built on 
Folsom near Fourth street. The building has already 
been leased for a term of ten years at a total rental of 
$39,000. 

The Great Western Smelting & Refining Company 
announces that their large new plant fortunately es- 
caped the great fire and earthquake and that they are 
now running in all departments, supplying the trade 
with all metals at market prices and are also buying 
any quantity of scrap copper, brass, lead, drosses, etc., 
for which they will pay spot cash on delivery. 

The A. Lietz Company, surveying instruments, es- 


tablished at No. 918 Broadway, Oakland, Cal., ready ~ 


for business. 


Union Iron Works, which have a brass foundry now 
running. Employees of all departments report at once 
at Potiero. Geo. Fredericks, Vice President. 


A. Merle Company, manufacturers ornamental iron 
and brass work, brass and iron beds. Reconstructing 
factory. Will be ready for business within sixty days. 
Address all communications to Bay and Stockton 
streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


Selby Smelting and Lead Company, temporary 
quarters at United States Mint. Employees now in 
San Francisco report at U. S. Mint. Employees now 
out of San Francisco report at smelting works, Vallejo 
Junction, Cal. Shot tower employees report to W. K. 
M’llvane, First and Howard streets, San Francisco. 

Fulton Iron Works has escaped injury from the fire 
and is ready to receive and execute orders for all kinds 
of machinery. Address Harbor View, Cal. 

Boesch Lamp Company, temporary headquarters 
1569 Grove street. Send orders for angle lamps, lan- 
terns and all kinds of lighting material. 

The Globe Iron Works say their plant was not dam- 
aged and they are ready to execute orders for iron and 
brass castings. Address Stockton, Cal. 

Acme Metal Company have opened at Brannan 
street, near Fifth, and pay spot cash for metal. 

American Type Founders Company have established 
offices at 405 Eighth street, Oakland, Cal. 

Denniston’s San Francisco Plating Works will re- 
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sume business. Address all communications to 345- 
‘Twenty-first street. 

The Mountain Copper Company general offices 102¢ 
Fourteenth street. Works were uninjured. Doing 
business as usual. 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company have opened 
an office in Oakland, Cal. 

These few reports show the determined spirit of 
San Francisco. 

One of the humorous metal incidents after the fire 
was when some soldiers stood guard for several days 
over a mass of metal in the ruins of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company on Clay street, opposite the United 
States Sub-Treasury, thinking the metal was gold. It 
became necessary to get instructions from Washing- 
ton before the soldiers would allow Manager F. C. 
Van Schaick access to his ruins. 


BRONZE AND RED METAL ALLOYS. 
By C. D. Ross. 


Owing to the high prices now ruling for the various 
metals required in the successful operation of the brass 
foundry, special care is required in the manufacture 
of the various products in order that the finished ar- 
ticle may be marketed at the lowest possible cost. 

When the prices of raw metals are soaring it is a 
difficult and oftentimes impossible matter to add the 
increase in cost of production to the selling price of 
the manufactured article, although when metal prices 
are low, the buyer of the castings or other manufac- 
tured article insists on a proportionate cut in price of 
said material. With this fact in view and desiring to 
assist the foundrymen readers of THe Mera I[Npbustry, 
the writer has compiled the following data which 
should enable them to reduce the cost of their product 
to a minimum, and, at the same time, produce an un- 
usually good quality in the manufactured article; and 
to attain this end I ask the readers, who are interested 
in the manufacture of copper alloys, to try the follow- 
ing compositions: 


(1) (2) (3) 
90.0% Copper ..... 90.0% Copper .......90.0% 


50% Magne- 50% Magne- 50% Magne- 
sium-Copper 0.3% — sium-Copper 0.3% sium-Copper 0.3% 
0.79%. Lead ........ 08% 


The above mixtures are especially adaptable for the 


manufacture of bronze candelabras, art objects, etc., 


while the following alloys are for bronze monumental 
work, viz.: 


(1) (2) 
50% Magnesium-Copper 1.0% 


(1) (2) 
3.5% Tin 4.0% 


50% Magnesium-Copper 0.3% 50% Magnesium-Copper 0.3% 
Foundries which use filings, turnings and old metal 
in the manufacture of their bronze and red metal cast- 
ings will note a great improvement in the quality of 
their product and a large decrease in their losses if 
they will use magnesium as their deoxidizing agent. 
The addition of lead to all bronze and red metal alloys 
should be made in the form of a 50% lead-tin alloy. 


| 
} 
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50% Magnesium-Copper 0.5% 
Bi H Good red metal alloys can be made up as follows: 
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NEW AND USEFUL MACHINERY, DEVICES, APPLANCES A ND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST 
TO THE READERS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


NEW MACHINE FOR ROLLING TUBES. 

A new machine for rolling tubes has been invented 
by Robert Koenig, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who received 
on May 1, 1906, U. S. Patent 819,143 and assigned it to 
the Phenix Tube Company, a corporation of Jersey 
City, and which has a tube rolling plant at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The invention relates to a machine for forming 
tubes from flat material, particularly cold sheet metal, 
an operation which the inventor says has always been 
performed by drawing a sheet or strip of metal through 
a drawing plate upon a draw bench. A tag which can 
be readily passed through the hole in the plate and 
grasped by the tongs having first been formed at one 
end of the sheet or strip. The object of Mr. Koenig's 
invention is to save the time, labor and waste involved 
in the preparation of the sheet metal for the drawing 
plate and to provide a machine which will not only 
roll tubes from flat material without previous manipu- 
lation, but will also with no greater operating ex- 
pense materially increase the output over that obtained 
by the present draw bench practice. 


FRONT ELEVATION OF THE MACHINE. 


He attains this object by the machinery shown in 
cut, which is a front elevation of the entire machine. 
A table or plate 10 suitably mounted on legs or stand- 
ards constitutes the framework of the machine to 
which power is supplied to operate the rollers. 
A pair of male and female starting 
rollers 14-15 are mounted vertically one 
above the other in’ shafts 16-17. In operating 
the machine a sheet or strip of flat material is started 
through the guide way to the starting rollers which 
draw it in, curve it along its longitudinal center and 
feed it to the intermediate and finishing rollers. The 
first pair of intermediate rollers turns up the sides 
and further curves the center of the sheet or strip, 
while the next pair turns in its edges and at the same 
time maintains the central curve and the last pair 
curves its sides and brings its edges nearly together. 
The finishing rollers then seize the substantially tubu- 
lar strip, bring its sides together to close the tube and 
feed it out of the machine. 


The London Mining Journal has been predicting 
for some years an advance in the price of tin, and now 
it has gone up materially—to $860 per ton—the Min- 
ing Journal does not think that it will decline to the 
figure of $715, which prevailed July 2, 1904. 


MOTOR DRIVEN LATHE AND GRINDER. 

We herewith illustrate an electric self contained 
buffing lathe, which is built in sizes from 2 H. P. up. 
The pedestal and motor frame being cast in one piece, 
with spindles formed from extended armature shaft, 
and bearings made long and of the best grade of 
phosphor bronze; thus completing a compact and dur- 
able machine.’ The motor is easy of access, as the 
swinging door on end will allow complete examina- 
tion of commutator and brushes. The electric wires 
are brought up through the bottom of the pedestal and 
there connected to the automatic starter, which to- 
gether with switch is located in pedestal. It is, there- 
fore, a compact, dust proof machine that will carry a 
14 or 16 inch buff wheel at a speed up to 3,000 revo- 
lutions per minute, and the builders say carry twice 
the amount of rated horse power without sparking. 


MOTOR DRIVEN LATHE AND GRINDER. 


The manufacturers claim to have had a number of 
these machines ia daily use for two years doing hard 
service, which have been giving satisfaction without 
any expense for repairs. The advantages of a motor 
driven buffer are apparent—no loss of power in fric- 
tion when machine is not in use, there being no coun- 
ter shaft and belting to carry. These machines occupy 
but one-half of the floor space required by the old style 
equipment; there are no belts to obstruct the light and 
carry dust and dirt overhead, and where these ma- 
chines have been installed it is claimed that a work- 
man has done more work on them in a given time than 
with the belt driven machine. The manufacturers— 
The Barriett Electric Manufacturing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio—guarantee every machine sent out by 
them. 
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NEW EXTRUSION APPARATUS. 


The extrusion process for producing metal shapes 
seems to be attracting the attention of inventors, 
metallurgists and engineers, for THe Metat INpustry 
has noted the last few months a number of patents 
which have been issued on extrusion processes. 
patent on an extrusion process has _ been 
granted to W. A. Wood, of Ansonia, Conn. (No. 
819,261, May Ist, 1906), and assigned it to the Coe 
Brass Manufacturing Company, a corporation of Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. Wood’s invention has special reference to the 
construction and mounting of that part of the ap- 
paratus known as the pressure chamber or container, 
which serves to hold the body of the heated metal 
while it is being acted upon by hydraulic or other 
pressure applied by means of a ram to force the metal 
through a die. The object of the invention is to im- 
prove the construction of this container to give it 
greater heat and pressure resisting power with a view 
of lengthening its life, which the inventor says is or- 
dinarily so limited as to involve considerable expense 
in making the necessary renewal. 


ADD. 


SECTIONAL PLAN VIEW AND SIDE VIEW OF THE APPARATUS. 


In the cut the container is shown in the form of a 
cylinder 1, which is provided with trunnions 22, 
mounted in bearings 33 of a carriage 4. In order to 
prevent the bulging or distortion of the cylinder under 
the combined action of the heat and pressure towhich it 
is subjected in use a reinforcing covering is employed. 
This covering consists of a series of concentrically dis- 
posed-cylinders 14, 16 and 18 of pressure resisting ma- 
terial, preferably steel, which are arranged in alter- 
nating relation with a second series of cylinders 15, 17 
and 19 of non-heat conducting material, such as hard 
packed asbestos or the like. The metal cylinders are 
of greater strength than the cylinders of asbestos and 
are employed at their ends to completely enclose the 
latter in the intervening annular spaces. 
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NEW GRINDING OR POLISHING MACHINE. 


Philip Mueller and John Boland, of Decatur, IIl., 
have invented a grinding or polishing machine, for 
which they have received patent No. 819,021, Aprii 
24th, 1906, and which they have assigned to the H. 
Mueller Manufacturing Company, of Decatur, Ill. 

The object of the invention is to provide a shiftable 
hood, which may be moved lengthwise of the suction 
pipe to bring the center of the hood in line with grind- 
ing or polishing wheels located at different points on 
the drive shaft and also to facilitate exchanging wheels 
on the shaft without displacing any part of the hood. 
The illustration shows a front elevation of the machine. 


FRONT ELEVATION, GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINE. 


The hood comprises an approximately hemispherical 
shell 2, located behind the wheel and an approximately 
horizontal extension 3, which merges with the vertical 
part and is located beneath the wheel. A narrow 
groove 4 is formed in the back part of the hood and a 
wider conduit 5 enjoins with the narrow conduit 4 
and communicates with the horizontal extension. Dust 
formed by the grinding or polishing wheel is projected 
into the hood by centrifugal force. Some of the par- 
ticles fall into the horizontal extension 3 and descend 
through conduit 5 to the down leg, while other par- 
ticles are projected into the back part of the hood ana 
drawn into the narrow conduit 4. This contracted con- 
duit 4 intensifies the suction at the back of the hood to 
catch the particles that would otherwise tend to carry 
upward over the wheel, and the shape of the hood 
permits the removal and the replacement of a grinding 
and polishing wheel without removing the hood or any 
pant or swinging it aside. 


BRASS-WORKING MACHINERY OPENING. 


In India, instead of porcelain and glass, brass and cop- 
per vessels are used by the millions. There is an enor- 
mous demand for brass plates, cups, drinking vessels, etc. 
These are generally made of imported sheet brass. In 
Poona alone, 4,000 men are engaged in making brass 
utensils, and the output is $1,250,000 worth. All work is 
done by hand. The introduction of machinery would 
simplify the work considerably and pay both the English 
and Indian laborer, concludes the Anglo-Oriental Com- 
merce.—U. S. Consular Report. 


The American Institute of Mining Engineers will 
meet in London in July in joint session with the Iron 
and Steel Institute of England. 
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WHITE METAL MELTER. 


The accompanying cut of a babbitt melter is the 
result of experiments made by Mr. W. P. Davis, Presi- 
dent of the W. P. Davis Machine Company, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., who was in search of something suitable for 


BIT 
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FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 

All factories, like every other place where there are 
human beings, are subject to accidents, and it is no 
uncommon occurrence for an injury of some sort to 
result fatally for not being properly taken care of at 


a 


AIR 


WHITE METAL MELTER. 


meiting white wetals which he considered would be 
an improvement on existing methods. ‘The melters 
were first made for the company’s own use, but as 
they became known the orders increased to such an 
extent that the company issued circulars that people 
interested would know what they were buying. 

The melters are used wherever gas and a wind blast 
are obtainable. The air pipe should be one inch in 
diameter and can be attached to any blower, pipe. The 
success of the furnace is due to the combustion of the 
proper mixture of air and gas, which as seen in the 
cut can be readily regulated and which produces an 
intense heat. The price for a number 2 babbitt melter, 
capacity 50 pounds, is $12, No. 1, capacity 200 pounds, 
$25. These rates include extra melting pot and ladle. 
Besides useful for melting babbitt it is equally suitable 
for lead, solder and other mixtures of white metals. 


PATTERNS PLACED ON FREE LIST. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals of New 
York district has given a decision that molder’s patterns 
are to be admitted free of duty. The Treasury Depart- 
ment maintained the patterns were subjected to 35 per 
cent duty. R. Hoe & Co., printing press makers, fought 
the decision and their counsel gained a victory under the 
provision of paragraph 616 of the tariff law. The pattern 
makers’ union opposed the free entry. 


A strong feeling exists in British Columbia in favor 
of a specific duty on pig lead to take the place of the 
present bounty system, reports Consul A. E. Smith, of 
Victoria. The associated boards of trade of that region 
met and demanded such action, which, it is believed, 
the tariff commission will favorably consider. 


Palladium has about the same degree of fusion as plat- 
inum. It may be easily rolled into sheet and is usually 
found in commerce in the shape of thin sheet or foil. 


the start. Of course, all accidents that are at all seri- 
ous or even those that are not should have skilled 
medical treatment, but as a méans of the first aid to 
the injured until the doctor arrives or is found, The P. 
L. Abbey Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich., have pre- 
pared the “Emergency Accident Cabinet,’ shown in 
cut. This cabinet is filled with bandages, antiseptics 


EMERGENCY ACCIDENT CABINET. 


and other medical supplies which are needed in acci- 
dents. As ithe supplies are enclosed in a case specially 
made for the purpose, they can readily be kept clean 
and in order for instant use. The usefulness of such a 
cabinet is so patent that it needs no further descrip- 
tion, and every factory that desires up-to-date equip- 
ment, and every factory has to have such a desire if it 
wishes to live, should investigate the merits of ““Emerg- 
ency Accident Cabinets.” 


The United States is Germany’s best customer for 
potassium salts (kainit, etc.). in 1903, out of the 
501,385 tons exported, 275,302 tons were sold to Amer- 
ica, while in 1905 the sales to America were 440,892 
tons out of 852,454 tons exported. 
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FERROUS METALS AND ALLOYS. 


METALLURGIGAL. 


().—-l am experimenting making light weight copper 
castings such as tubes about 1'4 inches outside measure- 
ment by 12 inches long. The thickness of the sides or 
walls to be about '¢ or 3-16 of an inch, but so far [ 
have been unable to make a perfect casting due to shrink- 
age. They crack both lengthwise and cross wise. I 
would esteem it a favor if you could give me some in- 
formation that would help me make a perfect casting. 
[ cast in a metal mold and use pure lake ingot copper 
with cyanide of potassium as a flux. 

A.—The only way that pure copper castings of the 
shape described above could possibly be made would be 
by using a collapsible core. The shrinkage of copper in 
a bar 12” x 1” x 1” is .252 and it would be necessary to 
take care of this shrinkage. A plan that might be tried 
would be to use an iron mold with a sand core, the latter 
to contain a large amount of resin so that it would soften 
and allow the walls of the casting to contract. The addi- 
tion of 4 oz. of silicon copper to each 100 pounds of ingot 
copper will prove beneficial. 

O.—Do you know of a good article to use to put into 
crucible to clarify vellow brass and prevent sand holes 
on outer surface of cored castings, faucets, valves, etc., 
and pin holes when they are tested. Want something to 
make metal run sharp and close. We also have a great 
deal of trouble with cores burning into metal on many of 
our faucets. 

A.—The best method of clarifying yellow brass, es- 
pecially if it is made in the Schwartz furnace, is to boil 
it up with a green hickory pole. If a high silica core 
sand, and a good grade of molding sand are used with 
plenty of good silver lead, no trouble ought to be ex- 
perienced with sand holes or cores burning into the 
metal. 


().—Can you inform us of the best method of separat- 
ing Britannia metal from pumice waste? 

A.—The only method that we are aware of for sepa- 
rating Britannia metal from pumice waste is to re-melt 
and skim carefully, using a raw potato or bone to bring 
the pumice stone to the surface while melting. Another 
method that might be successful is to re-melt and pour 
the metal in a small stream into running water. The 
metal will be granulated but should be free from pumice 
by this method. 


©.—Can you kindly advise us a serviceable harmless 
method of renewing the color of brass, that is, reviving 
the color of old brass. 

A.—The only method of reviving the old brass is to 
remelt it a second time, adding a sufficient amount of 
zinc in the second melting to overcome the loss by oxida- 
tion. 

Q.—If you have any book on “Melting” and will send 


me the price of same, I will gladly order one by return 
mail. 

A.—Send for THe Mertat Inpustry list of books and 
special offer to subscribers. 

Q.—Please answer in your Correspondence Depart- 
ment how the best 3 oz. or brass ingot is made. In 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE WILL ANSWER ANY QUESTION RELATING TO THE NON- 


ADDRESS THE METAL INDUSTRY, 
61 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


answering give proportions of the different kinds of 
metals used. 

A.—The common term for 3 oz. brass ingot is the 
2 and 1 mixture which consists of 66 parts of copper and 
34 parts of zine or spelter as it is termed. In making 
castings it is necessary to add lead to produce freer 
working metal. The following is a good formula for 
casting purposes : 


The French formulas for fine castings consist of: 


No. 1 No.2. No.3. No.4. 
63.7 64.45 70.90 72.43 
33.55 32.44 24.05 22.75 
25 2.00 1.87 
0.25 2.86 3.05 2.95 


Many variations may 
should range from 64 to 70 parts to produce good re- 
sults. 


PLATING AND FINISHING. 


©.—I wish to ask a few questions pertaining to a little 
trouble I have had with a finished article. The articles 
are cold rolled steel of good quality, devoid of ornamental 
designs, polished when necessary to remove all deep 
marks or scratches, sand blasted heavily, copper plated, 
oxidized in a sulphite of potash dip, scratchbrushed dry 
on a steel brush to give a dark brown shade, lacquered 
twice and all details are carefully attended to. I have 
found that sometimes after the article has been finished, 
say two to three months, there appear black spots on the 
surface, seemingly as if they penetrated right into the 
metal. However, after removing the lacquer and run- 
ning through the cyanide dip the spots are hardly visible. 
When they first appeared I thought they were cyanide 
spots, but after using every method available of destroy- 
ing the cyanide, also by heat, in the pores, I had to give 
it up, and I therefore feel confident that they were not 
caused by cyanide. The spots generally cause discolora- 
tion around them, which extend sometimes into streaks. 
The solutions had been thoroughly filtered and give ex- 
cellent deposits. 

A.—After careful consideration no faults in the ma- 
nipulation of the articles can be discovered, but yet we 
are of the opinion that the metal must be porous, as with 
the care exercised in the manipulation these stains should 
not appear. We consider that the spots are due to the 
absorption of potassium sulphide by the numerous pores 
of the metal. The stains are probably more noticeable 
on goods finished during the moist term of the year in the 
summer months, when the atmosphere is damp and con- 
tains a good deal of moisture. If a careful record is 
made of goods finished in the fall, winter or early spring 
months it will be found that goods finished in the same 
manner are not subject to these discolorations. As a 
remedy for the present trouble we would advise to make 
use of the lacquer thinner, using sufficient of this to make 
an immersion bath, with means of heating by steam coils 
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er the water bath to at least 120 degrees F. After the 
articles are ready for lacquering, they are immersed in 
the hot thinner for a few minutes. The articles should 
then be passed through a cool thinner and then directly 
into the lacquer if a dip is used. This method should 
cause an expansion of the pores of the metal and the 
absorption of the thinner, which should counteract the 
effect of the potassium sulphide used. 


().—Please let me know in what kind of a vessel I can 
put that solution for “Depositing on Glass,” described in 
your May number. 

A.—A granite basin is probably the best for holding a 
glass deposit solution. A coating will form on most any 
vessel and it has to be removed. 


().—Please give me some information how to stop a 
nickel solution from pitting (pin holes) in depositing on 
iron or brass. 

A.—Look first to your anodes and see that they are 
clean. If not boil and scrape them. Your solution ap- 
pears to be deficient in nickel. If it is not too acid add 
2 oz. of single sulphate of nickel to each gallon of solu- 
tion. First, however, test the solution and if found acid, 
neutralize with ammonia before adding the single sul- 
phate of nickel. 


().—Kindly answer through your Correspondence De- 
partment the following questions: How fast. should fine 
emery polishing belts run and should the emery and glue 
be mixed together and applied to the belt or the belt 
glued and the dry\emery applied. This question refers 
to No. 140 and 180 emery for fine polishing. Where can 
a German imported red copper compound be obtained ? 
Also where can silver anodes be purchased at their mar- 
ket value? 

A.— Polishing belts should run from 750 to 1,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

Apply the glue as rapidly as possible to the belt and 
then roll in the dry emery. 

Red copper compound can be obtained from the Finkel- 
Hachmeister Chemical Company, 1910 Forbes avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa. Further particulars will be found on the 
back cover of THE Mera [Npustry. 

Silver anodes can be obtained from platers’ supply 
houses and from several manufacturers, a few of which 
are: Wm. [*. Renziehausen Company, 45 Oliver street, 
Newark, N. J.; Chas. S. Platt, 29 Gold street, New York 
city: The Cornell-Andrews Smelting Company, Provi- 
dence, R. J.; Handy & Harman, Pine street, New York 
city, and the W. H. Kemp Company, 165 Spring street, 
New York city. 

_Q.—Please advise me how to make a good gold solu- 
tion. 

A.—A good formula for a gold solution contains the 
following ingredients : 


8 oz. 
Neutral chloride of gold ......... 6 dwt. 
Cyanide of potassium pure........ 6 dwt. 


The temperature of the solution should be 180 de- 
grees ; 24 kt. gold anodes or platinum sheets are used. 


O.—We are forwarding you samples of an aluminum 
cap and would like to get some information to obtain 
a rough finish if possible without destroying the life 
of the metal. We seem to be unable to remove the grain 
of the metal as shown by the white streaks on the cap. 

A.—We are not aware of any chemical method where- 
by the streaks for the grain of the metal may be removed 
without reducing the metal excessively. You might 
use a sand blast method or some form of a swing scratch 
brush to accomplish this end. We believe that there is 
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a sand blast tumbling barrel in the market in which small 
articles may be sand blasted in bulk. Some such appar- 
atus might possibly answer your purpose. 


(.—Would you kindly advise me concerning the buff- 
ing of electro-deposits of pure silver. I find this very 
troublesome on account of the softness of the metal, it 
being almost impossible for me to avoid having fine 
hair-like scratches showing. Do I use too harsh buffs 
or is it dust which produces these scratches? Any silver 
plating I have done is principally scratch brushed. As 
we cannot burnish we have tried buffing, but we have 
had poor success. Could it be that the speed is at fault 
in the machine ? 

A.—There is no doubt that you are using too harsh 
buffs. If your articles are perfectly plain it is not neces- 
sary to scratch brush them, but if they are embossed or 
chased it is necessary to lightly scratch brush them with 
a soft brass wire brush, using a little salt soda in your 


moistering water. Afterwards you might proceed as . 


follows: Make up a buff of 5 or 6 inches in diameter 
and about 1 to 1% inch face, using small sections of cloth 
of about 2 inches in diameter between each two sections 
of buffs. This will produce a very soft buff if it is well 
combed out. For the polishing medium use refined lamp 
black, mixed with kerosene oil, to form a paste. Apply 
a little of that to the buff and polish lightly. This will 
leave the work clean. If it does not, wash in benzine 
or soap and water to which a very small amount of 
cyanide is added. Dry out in fine maple or box wood 
saw dust and re-color with the aid of a cotton flannel 
wheel, made up from sections of cotton or canton flannel 
8 to 10 inches in diameter. This wheel should be run 
at a speed not exceeding 1,000 revolutions per minute. 
The wheel should be moistened with a little wood alcohol, 
applied with a lacquer brush; this will keep the wheel 
clean. If this method is followed out properly you will 
be able to obtain a finish equal in appearance to burnished 
finish. 

Q.—Will you please send me formulas for an electro 
cleaning solution used on coffin hardware. 

A.—An electro cleaning solution for coffin hardware 
consists of the following proportions: 


Cyanide of potassium........ oz. 
26 per cent ammonia water.... 1 oz. 


The solution should be made up and run exactly as a 
plating solution using anodes of sheet or wrought iron. 
The articles should be freed from all polishing materia‘ 
by immersion in the potash or Kalye solution, washed 
and placed in the cleaning solution for a few seconds, 
then into the regular silver strike and into the usual 
finishing bath. A fairly good strong current should be 
used on the cleaning bath. By this method there will be 
an adhering deposit without danger of peeling or blister- 
ing under the burnishing tool. 

(.—Please send me a remedy for gold blistering. 

A.—The cause of your gold deposit blistering may 
arise from two causes, viz.: Too much free cyanide in 
solution or too strong a current. By adding a small 
amount of free chloride of gold with the addition of 
1 oz. of phosphate of soda and ™% oz. bisulphite of soda 
to each gallon of solution in use you will probably over- 
come your trouble. 

Q.—Would you please give me formulas for nickel, 
copper, brass and bronze solutions. : 

A.—You are asking too much in one question. By 
referring to THe Merat Inpustry for the year 1905 
you will find a variety of formulas for nickel, brass, cop- 
per and bronze solutions. If you wish any particular 
solution then write to THe INpustry. 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY OF SAN FRANCISCO AND ITS 
FUTURE. 
To the Editor of Tue INpustry: 


There is no State in the union supporting and fostering 
home industries as does the State of California. This 
is especially true of the metal industry of San Francisco 
and vicinity. Works like Garrett's, brass and bronze 
goods, pumps; Roylance’s, plumbers’ supplies; Pelton, 
waterwheels, bronze and aluminum buckets; Thomas 
Day’s, gas and electric light fixtures ; Boesch’s, lamps and 
reflectors; Merle’s, grille, ornamental brass and bronze 
work, brass beds; Schrock’s, brass furniture; Shreve’s, 
gold and silversmiths ; Denniston’s, plating, silver-plated 
mining plates, a unique industry of California; Finn’s, 
babbitt and galvanizing; Selby’s, lead and shot; Scott’s, 
ship building. All of which have grown from the small- 
est and crudest of beginnings into large establishments 
controlling their respective trade not only at home but on 
the entire Pacific coast, Hawaii, Samoa, Manila, New 
Zealand, Australia, Siam, China, Japan, Siberia and as far 
as Johannesburg, South Africa. 

In recent years with the advent of crude oil, Pelton 
water wheels, etc., allowing the more economical use of 
electric power, smaller shops, brass, bronze and zinc 
foundries and plating works have been established and 
prospered, improving their tools and labor-saving ma- 
chinery and growing larger. 

These shops manufacture a great variety of articles: 
Crude oil burners of brass and bronze especially adapted 
for California oil, ship, engine and dynamo room sup- 
plies, automobile lamps, bicycle accessories, slot and card 
machines, metal caskets and silver-plated casket trim- 
mings, urns, copper and bronze utensils for wineries, 
breweries, sugar refineries, chemical and powder works, 
brass, nickel, silver and gold plated novelties, badges, 
jewelry and hardware specialties too numerous to men- 
tion. Industries pertaining to non-ferrous metals and 
allovs also flourish in Oakland, Stockton, Santa Rosa, 
San Jose, Newark, Richmond, Napa, Sacramento, etc., 
tributary to the industries of the respective counties, such 
as wine making, fruit drving and preserving, beet and 
cane sugar refining, starch and syrup making, flour mill- 
ing, distilling and mining, etc., etc. 

The most ideal place for manufacturing jewelry is the 
pretty city of Santa Cruz here and in Santa Clara the 
Mexican jewelers are manufacturing their ware in unique 
Spanish and old Californian style, utilizing American 
devices and tools more or less in connection with their 
own rude instruments. The manufacture of bits and 
stirrups with inlaid gold, silver and polished brass is 
still a paying industry. 

Coming back to San Francisco, quoting the remark 
of a veteran brass molder: “At present we are slightly 
disabled and temporarily laid up for repairs, but there is 
a new and fire proof city growing which will need our 
attention for the next ten years.” 

Most of the shops and foundries have moved into tem- 
porary quarters pending the erection of new shops. The 
tallest buildings have stood the test. All new buildings 
will be erected accordingly—steel construction—and the 
inside furnishing will employ our brass and bronze work- 
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ers and the skill of our electro platers. There is a bright 
and prosperous future ahead of us and with the opening 
of the Panama Canal San Francisco’s manufactories re- 
lating to non-ferrous metals and alloys with California’s 
mining industry will have an opportunity to compete with 
the markets of the world. CALIFORNIAN. 


THE PRACTICAL BUSINESS MAN. 


To the Editor of THe Merat INnbustry: 

Apropos of your editorial on “The New Rolling 
Mills” published in your May number, I herewith sub- 
mit a few remarks based on my acquaintance with 
the brass and copper rolling mill industry: 

The trouble with the capitalist is that he 
thinks a toolmaker, a roller or a caster more 
essential in the upbuilding of a big enterprise than the 
practical man in that line of business and 
that it is where nine-tenths of the failures are to be 
traced. I have before me a list of fifty-three con- 
cerns that have started in the rolling of copper, brass 
and the drawing of tubes and rods. Of these fifty- 
three only twenty-seven are now in business. Of the 
twenty-six, fourteen were started by men with capital 
who thought they could get a man or men who knew 
something of the practical end of tube making or 
rolling metal. That was all that was needed. Any 
man who had a little money could run the business 
end of the concern. 

Of the few successful concerns started in the last 
fifteen years—and there are only four or five—The 
Randolph-Clowes Company,-The Chase Rolling Mill 
Company and the Winchester Rolling Mill are strik- 
ing illustrations that success is more likely to come 
to the concern that has a practical business man in 
his particular line at the head of the business. What 
I call a practical business man is a man who can 
bring about results, who is familiar and acquainted 
with not only the man who can sell goods to advan- 
tage, but the pian who can make them and above all, 
the men who, when employed, will work harmoniously 
together—there’s the rub. Charles Moss, with the 
$400,000 capital and $300,000 of bonus put into the 
Aluminum, Brass and Copper Company, did not make 
a success of that company, although it had some 
prominent and successful men on its Board of Direc- 
tors and officers, among whom were F. J. Kingsbury, 
esq., E. C. Lewis, both men of great reputation in the 
financial and manufacturing world. 

The Detroit and Rome Mills dragged along for 
many, many years without success until the men with 
money in the business learned the practical business 
end of the business or until some one in the office did, 
and when this was done these concerns forged to the 
head. 

I am tired hearing about the practical man, the 
blacksmith, the caster or the roller. They are all good 
in their place when subordinate to the man trained to 
bringing about results in a business way. The prac- 
tical business man is of first importance in any business 
enterprise. 

G. H. Clowes. 
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820,858. May 15, 1906. Core. M. H. Fletcher, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The invention relates to cores employed in casting hollow 
metal articles and more particularly hollow cylindrical pipes 


wherein upon a metal core barrel is superimposed a concentric 
layer of cumbustible material and then a core surface of sand, 
loam or the like. 


819,224. May 1, 1906. Execrric Furnace. H. L. Hartenstein, 
Chicago, Ill. The object of the invention is to simplify and im- 
prove electric furnaces, especially furnaces of the design used in 
the manufacture of calcium carbid. 


820,253. May 8th, 1906. Motp-RAMMING MAcHINE. J. Poul- 
son, Phillipsburg, N. J. The invention relates to a mold for 
ramming molds particularly for that class of foundry work re- 
quiring vertical pipe molds. 


819,883. May 8th, 1906. Moipinc Apparatus. A. M. Hewlett 
and M. J. Hewlett, Kewanee, Ill. The invention relates to the 
molding of sand or analogous material either for the formation 
of cores in making molds, particularly with apparatus for so 
molding sand. 


819,001. April 24th, 1906. PAcKAGE-RoLt or 
W. H. Coe, Providence, R. I. The invention relates to a package 
roll of metallic leaf from which the leaf is to be unwound as 
required. In addition to the strip of thin tissue paper usually 


Co/, 


used in rolling gold leaf, the inventor employs a supplementary 
strip of paper as a backing for the tissue strip with which the 
fillet of gold is wound into the package roll as a means of 
preventing the gold leaf frfom being injured in unwinding. 


820,954. May 22, 1906. Copper ALLoy. Gustav Chaudoir, Jr., 
Vienna, Austria-Hungary. Alloys of cadmium with copper and 
the ordinary alloys of copper, bronze and brass. The inventor 
claims that with the addition of from three-fourths to three 
and one-half per cent. of cadmium added to copper and its com- 
mon alloys, bronze and brass the tensile strength of copper at 
the temperature of 500° centigrade is increased to 30.3 kilograms 
for a square millimeter. The increase of the ductibility is 
especially notable in the alloys richer in cadmium. An alloy 
containing 92 parts copper, 4% parts tin and 3% parts of cad- 
mium has shown especially good results. 


817,733. April 10, 1906. Homocenrous Bopy or HicHiy Re- 
FRACTORY MetaAts. W. von Bolton, Charlottenburg, Germany, 
assignor to Siemens and Halske, Actiengesellschaft, Berlin, Ger- 
many. The patent refers to the manufacture of pure tantalum in 
a fused condition from tantalum powder. The latter is com- 
pressed into small bars, placed upon a bar of tantalum, which 
forms one electrode of an electric circuit, while the other elec- 
trode is approached to the bars until an arc is established, 
which gradually melts the powder. The fusion process is carried 
out in a vacuum. 


818,167. April 17, 1906. BurnisHinc Toor. F. K. Hatfield, 


Boston, Mass., assignor to F. F. Hicks, Boston, Mass. The tool 
consists of a standard supporting as rigid shaft and pulley, a 
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flexible shaft connected to the rigid shaft and a second rigid 
shaft section at the other side of the flexible shaft. This second 
shaft section carries at its end a burnishing tool, which by suita- 
ble devices can be given a reciprocating height movement when 
the shaft is rotated. That part of the construction which carries 
the burnishing tool is adapted to be grasped by the hand of the 
operator. 


818,410. April 24th, 1906. MACHINE For MANIPULATING Foun- 
pry Motps. P. Bonvillain, Paris, France. This machine is de- 
vised to allow at the same operation the pushing out from the 
molding box of the blocks of sand formed by the assembled 


parts of a same mold so that the same molding box can be re- 
utilized indefinitely to make similar molds which will constitute 
a saving to be made in foundry practice. 


819,628. May 1, 1906. Jewel GRINDING AND POLISHING Ma- 
cutneE. G. H. Alton, Lynn, Mass. The jewels are ground by the 
combination of two rotary spindles, one adapted to support the 
jewel and the other provided with a chuck to hold the grinding 
or polishing tool and pressed forward in its bearings by a weight 


or spring in a direction to hold the tool firmly against the jewel. 
The machine is especially designed for grinding jewels used as 
bearings for the shafts of electric meters, measuring instruments 
and similar delicate devices. 


816,198. March 27, 1906. Merat Cuttinc Macuine. F. 
Wesel, Brooklyn, N. Y. The machine is intended more particu- 
larly for trimming electrotypes and analogous plates. 
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The Empire Brass Works, of Chicago, IIL, have moved from 
107 South Jefferson street to Union and Fulton streets. 


The Addressograph Company, Chicago, Ill., has moved from 
172 South Canal street to 232-242 West Van Buren street. 


The Terry-Ackley Company, formerly aluminum novelty mak- 
ers at 242 East 122d street, New York, have gone out of business. 


The Hoyt Metal Company announce that they have moved 
their New York offices from 71 Broadway to 100 William street. 


K. E. Goetzel, manufacturer of brass and bronze work, has 
moved from 116 Wooster street to 603 West Forty-fifth street, 
New York. 


The Ideal Paint Specialties Company, 41 Fulton Street, New 
York, are making a non-acid soldering flux which is especially 
adapted for the metal trade. 


J. Chien & Company, manufacturers of tin toys and novelties, 
have moved from 6 Howard street to larger quarters at 413 
West Broadway, New York City. 


The Waltham Foundry Company, of Waltham, Mass., who 
also operate a brass foundry, is to erect a new building 44x80 
feet as an addition to their present plant. 


J. J. Ryan & Co., of Chicago, Ill., are making a new line of 
door hasps and locks suitable for mausoleum and monumental 
metal work in which they do considerable business. 


The Hartford Sterling Company, makers of sterling silver 
and silver plated hollow ware, have moved from 1434 North 
Howard street to 48 and 50 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Watson-Stillman Company, manufacturers of hydraulic 
presses, pumps, accumulators, lifting jacks, punches, shears, 
valves, gauges, fittings, etc., have moved their office from 46 Dey 
street to 26 Cortlandt street, New York. 


The Greystone Manufacturing Company, of Greystone, Conn., 
is putting on the market a new style of chain key ring made in 
nickel plate and aluminum. A feature of it is that the chain 
closes up with the keys and does not bulge the pocket. 


Though the Meriden Machine Tool Company, of Meriden, 
Conn., have not entirely completed their reorganization or elected 
officers, they are very busy with a large number of orders and 
are running their factory twelve hours per day. They manu- 
facture forming lathes. 


About July tst the Speakman Supply and Pipe Company, of 
Wilmington, Del., will move into their new building which they 
have bought from the Wilmington Dental Manufacturing Com- 
pany and which will be fully equipped for manufacturing plumb- 
ers’ brass work and specialties. 


Stanley Dogget, dealer in foundry supplies of tor Beekman 
street, New York, is putting up a plant in Brooklyn which will 
increase their present capacity four times. It is to be finished 
and in operation this month. The company sell a parting 
compound known as “Perfection.” 


The Sayre Stamping Company, of Sayre, Pa., have leased the 
brass foundry of the National Car Wheel Company of the same 
city, and when they have their new plant in operation will melt 
1,500 pounds of castings per day. The Sayre Company do a gen- 
eral business in sheet metal stamping and railroad specialties. 


The French Manufacturing Company, of Waterbury, Conn., 
have begun to make shipments of seamless brass and copper 
tubes, they making a specialty of small sizes. The company 
announce that their equipment is modern and thoroughly up-to- 
date, and they can serve promptly all buyers of this class of 
tubing. 


The Bridgeport Crucible Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., in- 
tended to enlarge its plant and had ordered the plans and speci- 
fications. Owing to the unsettled conditions of labor in Bridge- 
port, the contractors were unable to figure on the building, and 
the company has been so long delayed that they have postponed 
the erection of it indefinitely. 


The Divine Brothers Company, manufacturers of high grade 
cotton buffing wheels, call the attention of the trade that all 
of this business is handled direct from their factory office at 
Utica, N. Y. The company also manufacture water motors and 
have appointed Smith & Hemmingway as New York agents for 
the water motor business only. 


A new plating firm is the Atlas Art Glass and Metal Company 
which have started a shop to do silver deposit work and electro- 
plating and etching in all of its branches, also cold galvanizing. 
The projector of the enterprise is William Voss, of 143 Harman 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., who by his articles on plating is already 
known to THE METAL INDUSTRY readers. 


There has been more or less in the papers during the past 
month about the labor troubles at the works of The Haydenville 
Company manufacturers of brass and iron goods for water, gas, 
steam, oil and electricity, at Haydenville, Mass. The strike was 
settled on the 15th on a basis satisfactory to the company and 
they are now running again in full force, employing 300 hands. 


The Capitol Brass Works, of Detroit, Mich., are now com- 
pleting the foundation for a large new building 190x100, at 
Chene and Franklin streets, which is to cost $20,000. It will be 
of steel and brick mill construction. The company do a general 
line of brass work and aluminum castings, their specialty being 
radiator valves. They also make what is known as the “Noble 
Separator.” 


L. H. Gilmer & Company, 504 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
are making a line of Endless Belts which are especially adapted 
for the uses of the polishing trade. These belts are of woven 
cotton and, costing less than leather, are said to be fully as effi- 
cient for use on high speed machinery, multiple drill presses, 
slotting and polishing machines, etc. This company can supply 
valuable information on the belt question. 


“Partine” is the name of a new parting compound which is 
being marketed by the Hill & Griffith Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The company report that in the estimation of every 
one who has tried it, it is superior to all similar parting com- 
pounds. It is suitable for brass, bronze and iron foundry prac- 
tice. Full information, sample and price is sent upon request 
to the Hill and Griffith Company, Cincmnati, Ohio. 


The Whitlock Coil Pipe Company, of Hartford, Conn., will 
make large additions to its plant in Elmwood in the shape of 
a two story building, 50x219 feet, for the sheet metal and brass 
department, a one story building, 120x260 feet, for the iron 
coil department, and a one story building, 120x140 feet, for big 
bend work. This addition will replace the building they re- 
cently lost by fire and will also double the size of their plant. 


A new brass foundry is that of the Medina Iron and Brass 
Company, of Albion, N. Y., which will manufacture soil pipes, 
brass and iron fittings. The enterprise is established by E. L. 
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Sturgis, who is the practical man and who has been the manager 
for a number of years of the Medina plant of the Central Foun- 
dry Company. The officers are: Jesse Landaur, president; E. L. 
Sturgis, vice-president, and Fred T. Gates, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


J. S. MacDonald, formerly superintendent of the W. D. Allen 
Manufacturing Company, of 151 Lake street, Chicago, Ill., has 
been engaged as superintendent for the Hofeller Brass Foundry, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. This foundry will now make a greater effort 
for the trade in aluminum bronze and brass castings. They have 
just cast a large bronze tablet, and among their additions in 
foundry equipment is an Obermayer force draft furnace that 
they may turn out work more promptly. 


Taylor & Co., of Oldham, England, advise us that the sole 
object of their screw nut machine described in the Patent De- 
partment of THE Mera Inpustry for May, is to roll hexagon 
nuts right from the billet and thereby save scrap at least 6 cwt. 
in the ton. The nuts will have to be broken off and chamferred 
and trimmed by the Americon cold nut making machines after 
having left the rolls and become cold. Taylor & Co. now de- 
sire to dispose of the American patent rights. 


Among the proposals of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., are: Schedule 552, car- 
borundum wheels, reamers, drills, oil cups, soldering irons and 
miscellaneous metals. Schedule 554, brass and iron pipe fittings, 
bids for which will be opened 1o A. M. June 12th, 1906. Sched- 
ule 563, engine lathes, drill press. Schedule 565, grinder drills, 
screw machine. Schedule 561, grinders and lathe, bids for which 
will be opened 9 A. M. June 12th, 1906. Blank proposals will be 
furnished upon application to the Bureau. 


The Nassau Smelting and Refining Company, of New York, 
have received the order from the Navy Department for furnish- 
ing from July Ist, 1906, to July Ist, 1907, 260,000 pounds of tin 
and 200,000 pounds of prime Bertha Spelter. The United Metals 
Selling Company, of New York, received the order for furnishing 
2,600,000 pounds of copper at 1880 cents per pound. It is re- 
ported that the United Metals Selling Company sold as much 
as 34,000,000 pounds of metal in one week recently, selling 
19,000,000 pounds of copper in one day, breaking all records. 


The Golden West Plating Works writes us that they were 
treated the same as all the rest of the plating shops in San 
Francisco, that is totally destroyed; loss $8,500, but they have 
already rebuilt a one-story frame structure 50 x 100 on the old 
ruins, corner Mission and Beale streets, and have ordered a com- 
plete plant from E. Reed Burns, of Brooklyn, N. Y. They will 
be ready for business by June 15th. “Everybody here is going 
right ahead, and San Francisco in ten years will double in 
population. Please send THe Merar Inpustry to the same ad- 
dress as before,” writes the Golden West. 


The Lovell-McConnell Manufacturing Company have been 
incorporated under the laws of New Jersey with a capital stock 
of $100,000. Their business is the manufacture of automobile 
and electric appliances. They also do general machine shop 
work and make a specialty of contract work for dealers and in- 
ventors who do not wish to run their own factories. The offi- 
cers of the company are: F. Hallett Lovell, Jr., president and 
treasurer; D. A. McConnell, secretary and superintendent. The 
works are in the Currier Building, opposite the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station, at 365 Market street, Newark, N. J. 


The American Can Compeny, having outgrown their offices 
on the seventh and eighth floors of tre Bowling Green Building, 
New York City, have moved to their own eight-story building 
at 447 West Seventeenth street, New York. On the three upper 
floors are located the executive and general offices, also those of 
the Atlantic Sales District. The offices of the Central Sales 
District are located in Chicago, those of the Pacific in San Fran- 
cisco. Besides these district offices the company maintains 20 
local sales offices and 39 factories. The company is now able to 
handle with despatch orders for any style of tin cans demanded 
by the various industries of the land. 
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G. J. Nikolas & Company, manufacturers of high grade brush 
and dip lacquers, have let the contracts for their new factory 
which they intend to make the largest and finest lacquer factory 
in the United States or any other country. Their business was 
established twelve years ago, on a small scale, but has grown to 
such an extent that they must enlarge. The firm make no cheap 
lacquers and say they are the only: lacquer manufacturers 
in the world that make lacquers exclusively. Their trade is with 
the silverware and brass and bronze goods factories. They also 
supply a large proportion of chandelier manufacturers. They 
recently changed their offices from 512 to 400 West Van Buren 
street, Chicago, II]. 


The promoters of the new brass manufacturing company at 
Haydenville, Mass., have organized by the election of the follow- 
ing officers: President, Hubert Smith; vice-president, M. J. 
Ryan; secretary, R. A. Cole; treasurer and general manager, 
Stephen Jorgensen. Directors: Rev. G. M. Fitzgerald, Byron 
Loomis and W. A. Metcalf. C. B. Hosford, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Haydenville Company, will be superintendent of 
the new works. Mr. Cole, who is secretary, has been connected 
with the brass business for many years. It is planned to have 
the foundry two stories, 30 x 34, and finishing shop 35 x 50. 
They will manufacture plumbers’ supplies, and solicit catalogues 
and prices of all kinds of metals, supplies and machinery needed 
in such a business. 


The Philadelphia Roll and Machine Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., have just closed a contract for making and furnishing to 
the Riverside Metal Company, of Riverside, N. J., all the rolling 
mills, rolls and other equipment of this character for the com- 
pany’s new plant at Riverside, N. J. The business of the Phila- 
delphia Roll and Machine Company has increased rapidly and 
their orders for heavy chilled sand and cast rolls are much 
larged than they ever had on hand before. They have been 
doing considerable business in rolls for the brass, copper and 
rubber rolling industry, likewise mill parts, machinery castings 
and general charcoal iron castings. ‘They number among their 
customers some of the largest steel and iron mills and also some 
of the large brass and copper mills. 


The New Jersey Aluminum Company, Newark, N. J., one of 
the oldest and largest aluminum novelty manufacturers in the 
United States, are continually issuing new novelties. Among 
some of their recent products are a stamp and envelope moist- 
ener, mucilage bottle, collapsible display stand, talcum powder 
and tooth brush box tops, show cases, tobacco stands, besides new 
features in picture frames and a new patented brush, comb and 
mirror, called the A. B. C. Traveler’s Companion. Other new 
goods are post office scale for domestic and office use, automobile 
pads made of celluloid and leather with aluminum figures and 
letters, menu clips used in dining cars and railroad depots, a 
coffee pot of a special design for a large premium house, and 
water sets of special design for similar purposes. They have 
several other new designs in articles which will be put on the 
market shortly. 


FINANGIAL 


The Directors of the National Lead Company recently de- 
clared a quarterly dividend on the common stock of one per 
cent., the first dividend on the common which has been paid 
since 1901. The usual quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. was 
declared at the same time on the preferred stock, payable June 
15th. 


In a statement of the profits and surplus for the quarter end- 
ing March 31st, President J. W. Duntley, of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, makes_ the following report: Profits, 
$233.322.59, available for dividend after depreciation and fixed 
charges, $155,744.82. Surplus carried forward $605,949.14. The 
company’s business for the month of April is about 10 per 
cent. more than for the same period in 1905. 


A Wall street statement shows that the British Aluminum 
Company, of London, England, reported a net profit for 1905 of 
£93,296, against £55,400 in 1904. In the development of the 


Loch Leven power scheme, the amount of power developed will 
Should the 


be considerably in excess of original anticipations. 
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demand for aluminum continue to expand it is the intention 
to utilize the whole of the power in the production of the metal. 
This power will necessitate a greater outlay and there will be 
issued 20,000 conversion shares of £10 each. 

In the annual report of the International Nickel Company for 
the year ending March 31st, 1906, President Monell says that the 
business was very good and that there is every promise of in- 
crease. The Company's export trade has shown improvement, 


but competition abroad is active and is always to be expected. © 


The company finished during the year a power plant at the 
falls of the Spanish River, Ontario, Canada. Electric power 
from this plant is now being delivered at Copper Cliff for the 
operation of the Canadian Copper Company smelter, and is re- 
ducing the cost of operations. All told there was expended 
$1,030,861 for new construction and additional property. The 
sum of $485,510 was taken from earnings to pay for depreciation 
of plant, exhaustion of minerals and bond sinking fund. Earn- 
mgs from companies were $2,095,003 against $1,285,715 in the 
preceding year. The net increase was $2,104,739. Interest in 
sinking fund payments were $983,410, against $503,263, and pre- 
ferred dividends paid for the first time $267,361. 


ROLLING MILLS 


The plans for the location of the new rolling mill for the 
Pittsburgh Reduction Company are as yet indefinite, both re- 
garding location and specification. 


The latest reports on the progress of the new Michigan Cop- 
per and Brass Company, of Detroit, Mich., are that the foun- 
dation for the new mill has been laid and they are now waiting 
for the steel work. Contracts for a good part of the machinery 
have already been let. ’ 


The Benedict & Burnham Manufacturing Company, have 
moved from 237 Park Place, New York, to the Phetps-Dodge 
Building, corner of John and Cliff streets, where they have a 
large office on the ground floor, occupying the former jobbing 
department of Phelps, Dodge & Co., who have retired from the 
jobbing end of their business. The Waterbury Brass Company 
will occupy a part of the Benedict and Burnham office. Mr. 
Thomas B. Kent, treasurer of the Benedict and Burnham 
Manufacturing Company, is manager of the New York office. 
Both the Benedict and Burnham Manufacturing Company and 
the Waterbury Brass Company are a part of the American Brass 
Company, as is the Ansonia Brass and Copper Company, which 
has an office in the same building. Also in the Phelps, Dodge 
building are the offices of the Ansonia Clock Company, the Pitts- 
burgh Reduction Company, the Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company, the U. S. Aluminum Company, while scientific metal- 
lurgy is represented by the headquarters of the Mining Engi- 
neers and the laboratory of Ledoux & Co. Tue Merat In- 
pusTRY Office is but a short distance away. 


__ PRINTED MATTOS 


The Standard Gauge Manufacturing Company, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., is issuing a small leaflet about their steam gauges. 


“About House Door Locks” is the title of a red covered little 
booklet issued by Sargent & Co., of New York and New Haven, 
Conn. 


No. 6 Catalogue has just been issued by The Trumbull Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, of Plainville, Conn., relating to 
high grade electrical specialties. 


The Detroit Boat Company, Detroit, Mich., have just issued 
an advanced catalogue of their launches. They also make a 
specialty of supplying marine hardware. 


The Croselmire & Ackor Company, of Newark, N. J., have 
issued a yellow circular illustrating their various platinum prod- 
ucts, of which they make a considerable variety. 


The Electric Controller & Supply Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have issued a leaflet about their “Dinkey Ventilated Con- 
troller,” which is designed especially for mill work and other 
heavy electro motor drives. 
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P. & F. Corbin, of New Britain, Conn., anl No. 11 Murray 
street, New York, have begun the distribution of their new illus- 
trated catalogue of hardware, which is a book of 1,100 pages, 
size 9 x 12, and substantially bound in half leather. 


“Locomotive Cranes, Buckets and Tubs” is the title of one of 
the latest catalogues issued by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. As is customary with all of the cata- 
logues of this company, it is a fine specimen of the editors’, en- 
gravers’ and printers’ arts. 


The Rockwell Engineering Company, 26 Cortlandt street, New 
York City, is issuing new leaflets from time to time on their 
engineering apparatus. Their latest trade prints relate to a 
brazing furnace, oil burners, and their double chamber metal 
melting furnace for melting copper, brass, bronze and aluminum. 


The twelfth edition of “Data Concerning Platinum,” Baker & 
Company’s elaborate catalogue, has just been issued. It com- 
prises 68 pages and describes the various platinum ware made by 
this company, which makes a most varied line. The catalogue 
includes a series of tables relating to platinum. It is also in- 
dexed, and for a user of platinum this is certainly trade litera- 
ture which will be handy reference. 

The Franklin H. Kalbfleisch Company, manufacturing chem- 
ists, with headquarters in New York, have issued a leaflet con- 
taining a list of the principal chemicals and specialties which they 
manufacture. The covers of the leaflet contain colored prints 
of their works at Brooklyn, N. Y.; Erie, Pa.; Waterbury, Conn., 
and Elizabeth, N. J. They have recently changed their New 
York address from 31 Burling Slip to Broadway and Sixteenth 
street. 


“Machinery Catalogue, No. 8,” of the Cutter, Wood & Stevens 
Company, of Boston, Mass., has just been issued. This company 
are jobbers of founders’, finishers’ and platers’ supplies, and 
Catalogue “8” takes up the finishing end, comprising, as it does, 
their line of grinding, polishing and buffing machinery, emery 
and corundum wheels and emery wheel dressers. It is a book 
of 28 pages, well illustrated, and is a handy reference for ma- 
chinery users. 


In the second edition of the Obermayer New Brass Founders’ 
Catalogue just issued the company have compiled in this edi- 
tion the various necessary brass foundry supplies. Therefore, 
by sending for this catalogue the brass founder will not have to 
wade through pages of a general foundry supply catalogue, the 
bulk of which relates to iron equipment. The company are 
pleased to send out the catalogue on postal request. Address 
the S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A very nice catalogue, the official title of which is “Power 
Transmitting Machinery,” Catalogue C, has just been issued by 
P. Pryibil, 512 West Forty-first street, New York, U. S. A. The 
catalogue contains very fine illustrations of pulleys, a description 
of them, and a table giving the price and the telegraphic code 
by which they can be ordered. It also contains illustrations of 
drop hangers, pillow blocks, wall frames and other power trans- 
mitting machinery, with complete descriptions. 


FIRES 


The entire manufacturing plant, building and machinery of the 
Springfield Facing Company, of Springfield, Mass., was destroyed 
by fire on May 4th. The company have had plans drawn for a 
new mill and will begin building as soon as they can get accept- 
able proposals, which they expect to shortly. 


A terrific New York fire on May 26th wiped out the entire 
plant of the Zucker & Levett & Loeb Company, situated at 526 
West Twenty-fifth street, where they had manufactured platers’ 
supplies and apparatus for the past forty years. The fire is 
supposed to have started from the ignition and explosion of a 
bottle of naphtha, which not only caused the fire that soon 
spread through the entire building, but injured several of the 
employees. One, Max F. Zuraline, was burned so badly that he 
subsequently died. The company have already taken temporary 
offices at 250 Tenth avenue, and will shortly locate in a factory 
building while they rebuild their plant. They expect to be able 
to attend to orders by June 15th. The fire comes to them at a 
bad time as they were extremely busy. 
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ASSOGIATIONS 


As we go to press the Foundrymen’s Association are holding 
their eleventh convention at Cleveland, Ohio, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Hollenden. Announcement and particulars of the 
convention as we learned them have already been mentioned 
in Tue Merav Inpustry, and a complete report of the proceed- 
ings will be published in our July number. Dr. Richard 
Moldenke, the Association’s active secretary, has been in the 
saddle for many months past perfecting the arrangements. Next 
year the Association will meet in Philadelphia, and in 1908 it is 
planned to convene at Toronto, Canada. 


There was a good attendance of both local and out-of-town 
members at the one hundred and fifty-seventh meeting of the 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association, held May 2d. A paper 
by William Cook, Foundry Superintendent of the Haines, Jones 
& Cadbury Company, was presented and read on the subject of 
“Education of Apprentices as a Means of Overcoming Floating 
Labor in the Foundry.” Mr. Cook’s plan was to establish a 
working foundry for the education of apprentices, such a foun- 
dry to be under the direction of the manufacturers and in 
charge of competent superintendents. 


PERSONALS 


George W. Baker, representing the Glauber Brass Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has been on a business trip 
to Taunton, Mass. 


Edward F. Byrne, Eastern Agent for the Edgar Zinc Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., has moved into a new office in the ex- 
tension of the building at 100 William street, New York. 


Owing to sickness in his family, George O. Thompson, a 
plater, was unable to accept the position with the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, of Akron, Ohio, but his father, George 
E. Thompson, has taken charge of the company’s plating room. 


Mme. Sklodowska-Curie, the widow of Professor Pierre Curie, 
has been appointed to a chair in the Sorbonne. This is the first 
time a woman has received this honor. Professor Curie, who 
with Madame Curie, discovered radium, was killed in the streets 
of Paris on April roth. 


John Harlin, one of the founders of the McNab & Harlin 
Mnaufacturing Company, the brass goods manufacturers with 
offices at 56 John street, New York, and factory at Paterson, N. 
J., has retired from active duties with that company. Daniel 
O’Connell, who has been treasurer of the company for many 
years, has been elected president in his place. 


Mr. Julian R. Holly, Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Bristol Brass Company, Bristol, Conn., was visited one even- 
ing at his home during the past month by eight of the head em- 
ployees of the Company, who presented him with a handsome 
silver cup. Assistant Treasurer Samuel B. Harper made the 
presentation speech, and Mr. Holly responded. 


Mr. W. S. Edwards, a manufacturer of lighting fixtures, was 
assaulted one evening recently in Chicago, and the Brass Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Employees’ Association has taken 
up the case and are making every possible effort to catch the 
thugs. Mr. Edwards was removed to the hospital after the as- 
sault, and through skillful medical treatment it is believed that 
he will recover without any permanent injury to his eyesight. 


Mr. Thomas L. Fowler, Eastern Representative of the De- 
troit Copper and Brass Rolling Mills and of the Diamond Manu- 
facturing Company, both of Detroit, Mich., has moved ‘into the 
new office building at 100 William street, New York, where he 
has larger and pleasanter quarters than at 81 Fulton street, 
where he has been for a number of years. Mr. Fowler is very 
well known in brass and copper circles in New York and 
throughout the country. 
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DEATHS 


James McNab, one of the founders of the firm of McNab & 
Harlin Manufacturing Company, of New York City, died April 
29th, at his home in Brooklyn. Mr. McNab retired from active 
business in 1878. 


METAL MARKET REVIEW. 


New York, June 4, 1906. 

COPPER.—The London market for standard warrants has 
been very active and following the phenomenal advance in pig 
tin the bulls in copper were able to push standard warrants up 
to a new high level. Market opened at £85 for spot, declined 
to £83 on the 7th, advanced to £87 5s. on the 15th, and closed 
at £85. The trading has been very heavy. 

In the New York market prices have been held steady by the 
leading producers, while a very heavy business has been put 
through. Consumers, realizing that consumption has pretty well 
caught up to production, have entered the market freely, and 
in some instances have covered their requirements for the bal- 
ance of the year. We do not hear any more about the large 
stocks of copper in China, and the general position of copper 
in this country is as good and sound as ever it was. The month 
has been a very active one, as we said, and the United Metals 
Selling Company report very heavy business and one of the big- 
gest days in its history, selling in one day 19,000,000, and 34,- 
000,000 pounds in one week. The sale to the Government of 
2,600,000 pounds from July, 1906, to July, 1907, at 18.80, gives 
a good line on the copper market for some months to come. We 
quote the market to-day, carload lots: Lake, 187g to 19¢., June, 
July, August; electrolytic, 18.75 to 18.87%c.; casting brands, 
18.50 to 18.62%c. 

TIN.—The London tin market during the month has been of 
the skyrocket variety. Spot tin opened at £183 5s., advanced 
rapidly to £215 on the 14th, the highest point reached, and then 
declined almost as rapidly to £181 15s. at the close. During the 
decline the last half of the month prices re-acted slightly from the 
lowest, but the bull party had lost control and the reaction did 
not last. The sale of Banca tin in Holland helped to depress 
prices, and the heavier shipments from the Straits was another 
bear point that was used to good effect. The London market 
looks weak and over bought, and unless the American demand is 
very good we should see lower prices. 

The American market on pig tin, while following the London 
changes, has ruled considerably above the London parity, but 
with supplies coming along more freely prices are getting closer 
together. Holders of spot tin during the earlier part of the 
month have been able to get a good bonus and all sorts of fancy 
prices had to be paid. For small lots, one and two ton lots, quick 
shipment, around the middle of the month 50c. was paid. Spot 
tin on May Ist was 40.05c. Prices advanced to 49.50c. paid on 
the 15th, and price closes at 4oc. for 5-10 ton lots. The ship- 
ments from the Straits were 5,394 tons for the month against 
4,658 tons for the same period last year. The arrivals for the 
month were 3,762 tons, while the consumption is estimated at 
3,150 tons. The market closes dull with buyers inclined to 
hold off. 

LEAD.—The foreign market opened at £16, advanced to 
£17 7s. 6d., dropped to £16, and closed at £16 15s. 

The lead trust advanced the price of lead around the first 
of the month 10 points to 5.60c., and later to 5.75¢., and ship- 
ments are being made at this price to-day. There has been 
considerable business in foreign lead owing to the unwillingness 
of the trust to name a price to consumers, so several orders were 
sent abroad and over 1,000 tons of foreign lead will probably 
be imported. The trust will name no price on future shipments, 
so that consumers cannot tell what their lead is going to cost 
them. This is not a very satisfactory condition for consumers 
of lead, but then, as the trust put it themselves, they are not 
organized or in business for the sake of the consumers. 

The market to-day in New York for spot carloads is 5.85¢c. 
for either foreign or domestic lead, and it is the arrival here of 
foreign lead that is now making the market. 

SPELTER.—The London price of spelter, which was pushed 
up £1 per ton during the early part of the month, declined later 
to £26 5s., and closed later at £27 12s. 6d., the highest point for 
the month. 

The New York market has been dull and featureless and has 
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ruled around the St. Louis parity. Prices declined about one- 
quarter cent from the highest, and at the close the market is 
slightly firmer again at 5.90 to 5.95c. St. Louis, and 6.07'4c. New 
York, carload lots. 


ANTIMONY.—The London market on antimony was _ held 
very strong, and Hallett’s is quoted to-day at £125, against £90 
one month ago. The advance abroad in antimony has been very 
rapid and it has been difficult to get at reliable facts as to the 
cause. 

The New York market has been held very strong, with a good 
consuming demand for all the recent arrivals. The market looks 
fairly strong for some little time to come, but it is quite possible 
we have seen the highest prices for the year. 


ALUMINUM.—Aluminum is still the scarcest metal on the 
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market, but the manufacturers report that they are gradual! 
making headway against the demand. 

SILVER.—The London market in silver has held very firm 
and high prices have again been made. London opened at 
30 g-16d., advanced to 31 5-16d. on the 24th, and closed at 31 1-84. 

The New York market opened at 66c. and followed the ad- 
vance abroad and closed at 673¢c. 

SHEET BRASS AND COPPER.—The price of tinning 
sheets has been advanced from 2'2c. to 3'4c., and the discount 
on German silver reduced from 50 to 40 per cent. Demand is 
good ggd the rolling mills are running full time to keep up with 
the orders. 

OLD METALS.—The market has held good for all kinds of 
copper scrap and prices are unchanged. Slab zine dross is 
quoted at 4.70 to 4.75c. New York. 


for each insertion. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One open jaw t1oo ton Hydraulic Die Sinking 
Press, in first class condition. Cost $250. Will sell for $125. 
For further particulars address E. R. COON, Huntington, 
Oregon. 


FOR SALE—s to 10 tons prime remelted SPELTER;; also 
5,000 pounds TERNE METAL. Quotations upon application. 
Address P. MCLAUGHLIN’S SONS COMPANY, 230-236 North 
Twelfth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—German Silver Scrap, mostly in the form of 
sheets, viz.: . 

14,710 lbs. 10 per cent. ; 

8,000 Ibs. 16 per cent.; 

6,339 Ibs. 18 per cent. Good clean scrap. Address, stating 


price offered, GERMAN SILVER SCRAP, care THE METAL 
InpustRy. _ 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A FIRST CLASS man to work in and take 
charge of a BRASS FOUNDRY making plumbing supply goods 
such as faucets, etc. State salary expected when applying, also 
experience. Address A. B. C., care of THe Merat Inpustry. 

WANTED—ENERGETIC BUSINESS MAN with capital ta 
finance hardware manufacturing plant near San Francisco, Cal. 
AI proposition. Address MR. E. R. S., Richmond, P. O., Cal. 


WANTED—A good HOT GALVANIZER who would go to 
small town in MICHIGAN. State experience, salary expected, 
etc. Address, HOT GALVANIZER, care THe In- 
pustTRY, 61 Beekman street, New York City. 


WANTED—A Pompeian or Acid Green FINISHER on gas 
portable work made from brass and plated metal. Address POR- 


TABLE, care THe Metat INpustry, 61 Beekman street, New 
York City. 


WANTED—CLOSE PLATER in city of 600,000 inhabitants, 
must be able to do all kinds of work, and be sober and energetic. 
State experience and salary, also age and whether married or 
single. Address CLOSE PLATER, care THe Meta INpustTrY. 

WANTED —A first class PLATER for FOREMAN. Ad- 
dress, stating experience, salary expected, etc... FIRST CLASS 
PLATER, care THe Metat Inpustry, 61 Beekman street, New 
York City. 

WANTED—FOREMAN FOR BUFFING ROOM. For this 
position we want a man who is not only familiar with polishing 
and buffing in all its various branches, but one who is a plater 
and understands nickel, copper and electro galvanizing. The 
position we have open is a general one and to fill the position 
the man must have executive ability and be a good hustler. If 
you are interested in this position and desire particulars, write, 
stating character of your experience, together with your age and 
salary expected to P. P. & B., care of Lorp & Tuomas, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


AN EXCHANGE FOR THE WANTS OF THE METAL TRADES. 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head at 30 cents per line, 4 lines one dollar, 
Answers sent in our care will be forwarded. 


HELP WANTED—Gontinued 


WANTED—In large Plating and Manufacturing Concern, 
COPPER and BRONZE PLATER, German or American pre- 


ferred. Steady work and good wages to thoroughly compe- 
tent man. Address F. B. FOSTER, R. F. D. 30, Stamford, 
Conn. 


WANTED—ROLLING MILL 17x24 inches. Quote lowest 
cash price. Address, ROLLING MILL, care THe Mertar In- 
pustry, 61 Beekman street, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


(Persons answering advertisements under this head should state whether 
they desire position in Brass or Iron Foundry, their specific branch of Plat- 
ing or Finishing, etc.) 


SITUATION WANTED—EXPERT PLATER desires posi- 
tion, salary $25.00 and upwards. Address H. H. MYERS, 525 
Fairfield avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


MISGELLANEOUS WANTS 


CASH PAID for old precious metals and minerals in any 
form. Gas mantle dust, bronze powder, bismuth, platinum, mer- 
cury, nickel, etc. Address JOSEF RADNAI, 32 Fulton street, 
New York City. 


GATALOGUE BURBAU 


Tue Inpustry has established a Catalogue Bureau by 
which it will prepare and do all the work necessary for the 
making of catalogues, pamphlets, circulars and other printed 
matter. Estimates will be furnished for writing the descrip- 
tion, making engravings, printing, binding, in fact for the en- 
tire job from the beginning to the end or any part of it. Let 
us know your needs and we will tell you just exactly what we 
can do and what it will cost you. A catalogue should be a 
trade getter—that is the kind we produce. Write to the CATA- 
LOGUE BUREAU of THe Inpbustry, 61 Beekman 
street, New York. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Subscribers intending to purchase metals, machinery and sup- 
plies and desiring the names of the various manufacturers and 
sellers of these products can obtain the desired information by 
writing to THe Metat Inpustry. Our Information Bureau is 
for the purpose of answering questions of all kinds. Send for 
circular. 


OFFIGE HEADQUARTERS 


When visiting New York, the out-of-town friends of Tug 
Metat InpDustry are invited to make our office their head- 
quarters, where a writing desk and telephone service will be at 
their disposal. Every one interested in the non-ferrous metals 
and alloys is invited to call. 
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Metal Prices, June 5, 1906 


METALS. Price per Ib. 
Copper, Pic, BAR AND INGOT AND OLD Copper 
Duty Free. Manufactured 2c. per |b. 


Electrolytic, car load lots.............. 18.75 

Tin—Duty Free. 

Straits of Malacca, car load lots........ 39.50 


Leap—Duty Pigs, Bars and Old 2%c. per Ib.; 
pipe and sheets 2'4c. per Ib. 


SPELTER—Duty 1c. per Ib. 
Western car load lots... 6.10 


ALUMINUM—Duty Crude, 8c. per lb. Plates, 
sheets, bars and rods 13c. per Ib 


AnTIMONy—Duty 3c. per Ib. 

27.50 

NickEL—Duty 6c. per Ib. 

45 to .50 

MANGANESE—Duty 20% 70 
MAGNEsSIUM—Duty Free ............. $1.10 to $1.25 
BismuTH—Duty Free 1.50 to 1.60 
CapMium—Duty Free ................ 1.50 to 1.60 
PHospHORUS—Duty 18c. per Ib. 

.50 to .75 

Price per oz. 

67% 


QUICKSILVER—Duty 7c. per Ib. Price per Flask. . 41.00 
OLD METALS. 


Price per Ib. 


Heavy Mach. Comp..............- 15.00 15.50 
No. 1 Yellow Brass Turnings...... 10.00 11.00 
No. 1 Comp Turnings............. 12.00 13.00 
Scrap Aluminum, sheet, pure........ 25.00 29.00 
Scrap Aluminum, cast, alloyed...... 20.00 25.00 
Scrap Aluminum, turnings.......... 10.00 12.00 


Price per Ib. 


Siticon Copper, according to quantity.... .36 to .38 
Bronze 20 to .22 
Z1nc—Duty, sheet, 2c. per Ib. Price per Ib. 

Open casks ..... 


PRICES OF SHEET COPPER. 


& over to | to to 
960z. | G4oz. 2202. 240s. 150s. 

sheet (50 to 75/25 to 18% to/12% to| 11 to 

SIZES OF SHEETS. 30x60 Ib, Ib. 25 Ib. | 18% Ib.) 12% Ib. 
and sheet sheet | sheet | sheet | sheet 
heavier| 30x60 30x60 | 30x60 | 30x60 30x60 


CENTS PER POUND. 


- longer than 72 23 | 23 | 23 | 23 | 23° 24 
Not giaer 23 | 23 | 23 | 23 | 23 | 24 


Longer than 96 ins; 23 23 | 23 23 | 23 25 


Met longer then 23 | 23 23 | 23 | 25 


Longer than 72 ins. 


Wider than|Not longer than96 23 | 23 | 23 23 | 23 | 25 
80 ins. but ins. 


not wider Longer than 96 ins. 
than 86 ins.|Not longer than 23 23 23 
ns. 


| 
Longer than 120 ins, 23 23 23 | 24 25 


Not longer than 72 
ins. 23 


monger than 72 ins. 
Wider than Not longer than 96 23 | 23 | 23 | 24 | 26 28 
86 ins. but | ins, 

not wider Longer than 96 Ins. 


than 48 ins. Not wager tem 120 23 23 2 : 25 27 31 


Longer than120ins. 23 23 24 | 26 29 
Not longer then " 23 23 23 | 24 26 29 
| 2 
ot longer 
not wider |Longer than 96 ins ax 
than 60 ins. | Not longer than 1200 23 23 24 26 29 


Longer than120ins.| 24 24 2 | 27 | 31 


Not 96 23 23 24 
Wider than — 


60 ins. but LOnger than 96 ins.) 
23 


not wider than 1 
than 72 ins. se 


| 


Longer than120ins} 24 | 24 | 26 


Not longer than 96 
ins. 


24 | 24 | 26 | 29 
Wider than Longer than 96 ins., Ve 
72 ins. but 

not water Not ee 120 25 30 
than 108 ins. 


Longer than120ins 26 26 28 32 


Not longer than 13 
ins. 27 27 29 
108 ins 


P ‘Longer than 182 ins. 28 28 3f | 


Rolled Round Copper, % inch diameter or over, 23 cents per pound, (Cold 
Drawn, Square and Special Shapes, extra.) 

Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets three (8) cents per pound advance 
over prices of Sheet Copper required to cut them from. 

All Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, 14 ounces per square foot and heavier, 
one (1) cent per pound over the foregoing prices. 

All Cold or Hard Rolled Copper,. lighter than 14 ounces per square foot, 
two (2) cents per pound over the foregoing prices. 

Cold Rolled and Annealed Copper, Sheets and Circles, wider than 17 inches, 
take the same price as Cold or Hard Rolled Copper of corresponding dimen- 
sions and thickness. 

All Polished Copper, 20 inches wide and under, one (1) cent per pound 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 inches wide, two (2) cents per pound advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

Planished Copper, one (1) cent per pound more than Polished Copper. 

Cold Rolled Copper prepared suitable for polishing, same prices and extras 
as Polished Copper. 

Tinning Sheets, on one side, 344c. per square foot. 

For tinning both sides, double the above price. 

For tinning the edge of sheets, one or both sides, price shall be the 
same as for tinning all of one side of the specified sheet. 
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Net Cash Prices. 
COPPER BOTTOMS, PITS AND FLATS. 
14 oz. to square foot, and heavier, per lb............. 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz. to square foot, per lb...... 
10 oz. and up to 12 oz............. 
Lighter than 10 oz..... 33e. 


Circle less than 8 in. diam., 2c, per lb. additional. 
Circles over 13 in. diam, are not classed as Copper Bottoms. 
Polished Copper Bottoms and Flats, lc. per lb. extra. 


PRICE LIST FOR ROLL AND SHEET BRASS. 
Prices are for 100 Ibs. or more of Sheet Metal in one order. 
Brown & sent Gauge the Standard. 


Common High Brass in. in. in. in, in. in. in in. in. in 


12 14 16 18 2 


Wider than and 2 22 “4 26 28 
including 12 14 16 18 2 2 & 26 28 30 

To No. 20 inclusive.. .22 .23 26 .27 .2 .31 83 4.86 .39 .42 
Nos. 21, 22,23 and 24.22 .24 .26 .28 .80 .32 34 387 4.40 
Nos. 25 and 26...... 23 .24% .27 29 .81 88 85 3838 41 
Nos. 27 and 28...... 23 .25 .28 20 32 386 39 45 


Add % cent per Ib. additional for each number thinner than Nos. 28 to 
88, inclusive. 

Add 7 cents per Ib. for sheets cut to particular lengths, not sawed, of 
proportionate width. 

Add for polishing on one side, 40 cents per square foot; on both sides, 
double this price. 

Brazing, Spinning and Spring Brass, 1 cent more than Common High 

88. 

Extra Quality Brazing, Spinning and Spring Brass, 2 cents more than 
Common High Brass. 

Low Brass, 4 cents per lb. more than Common High Brass. 


Gilding, Rich Gold Medal and Bronze, 7 cents per lb. more than Common 


High Brass. 
Discount from list 17% per cent. 


PRICE LIST FOR BRASS AND COPPER WIRE. 


Gilding 
BROWN & SHARPDP’S GAUGE Com. Low Bronze 
THE STANDARD. High Brass. and 
Brass. Copper. 
All Nos. to No, 10, Inc........... sWikees $0.23 $0.27 $0.28 
-27 81 35 
-28 32 .36 
.30 34 38 


PRICE LIST FOR SHEET ALUMINUM—B. & S. Gauge. 
Polish- 
i 
Wider than and .. *3in. 6in, 14in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 30in. 36in. Cutting Satin 


including - 12in. 14in. 16in. 18in. 24in. 30in. 36in.40in. to Finish- 
in coils. Length.ing one 
Side. 
W. 13 and heavier.. 44 44 46 46 46 46 49 49 49 1 2 
44 46 #46 1 2 
44 44 46 46 46 46 49 «449 1 2 
44 44 46 46 46 46 49 1 2 
44 44 46 46 46 46 #49 «49 «49 1 3 
44 44 46 #46 46 #46 «49 1 -8 
44 44 46 46 #46 #46 «449 1 4 
4 46 #46 1 a 
me iksackenewsewed 44 48 48 48 48 50 53 S& 60 2 5 
44 48 48 48 50 53 ST 61 2 
O Bibicensvecncnad 44 48 48 48 50 SO 53 59 62 2 6 
4 48 52 52 52 55 61 & 2 6 
46 49 #51 53 53 63 67 2 7 
i eer 46 49 52 56 56 S6 61 6 71 2 8 
 inanaketbonenads 46 50 54 58 58 59 64 68 74 2 10 
46 560 56 59 SO 66 72 2 ili 
~ 48 51 58 60 62 62 T1 TT 8 2 18 
Vs 48 52 6 62 66 72 7 82 8 2 15 
sie 50 54 62 65 70 78 81 8 9 8 17 
“ 52 56 64 68 76 84 91 97 102 8 19 
ve 54 58 67 72 80 91 98 107 117 8 21 
” 57 62 69 77 85 98 110 117 127 s BB 
- St 107 1223 127 142... ee ee ee 
” ° 102 112 127 142 157 172... ee ee ee 
122 187 152 167 182 202 
oe 142 162 182 202 222... oe ee ee 


*Polished or scratch brushed 2 sides, double above prices. 


In flat rolled sheets the above prices refer to lengths between 2 and 8 feet 
Prices furnished by the manufacturers for wider and narrower sheet. All 
columns except the first refer to flat rolled sheet. Prices are for 50 Ibs. or 
more at one time. Less quantities 5c. Ib. extra. Charges made for boxing. 


PRICE LIST OF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM TUBING—STUBS’ GAUGE. 


Stubs’ G. %” %” %” %” 1” 1%” 2 82%" 2%” 
4 to 11.... es 96 86 83 77 67 61 61 61 
1.08 96 86 83 TT 67 61 61 61 
1,08 96 86 83 67 4 64 64 
Bh. ccccccce 1.08 96 86 83 17 67 64 64 64 
1B. - 1.12 96 89 86 80 70 67 67 oT 
16. 1.355 99 93 89 83 70 70 70 70 
-- 118 1.08 96 93 86 73 73 73 
1B. - 185 1.24 1.05 99 93 86 80 
| eee - 188 1.28 1.08 1.02 99 93 83 80 80 88 
BD. wcccccee 1.95 1.31 1.15 1.08 1.05 99 89 86 86 89 
201 1.37 1.21 115 1.12 1.05 99 93 93 96 
2.17 144 #124 #118 1.15 1.08 1.05 99 1.05 1.05 
BB. 233 1.50 1.81 124 41.21 #4115 41.15 1.08 1.15 1.15 
BA. 248 1.60 1.387 181 128 118 121 2121 1.2% ee 
TB. 2.65 1.69 1.47 1.387 1.34 1.28 1.34 ee ee 


Prices are for lots of 50 lbs. Boxing extra. Smaller, larger and inter- 
mediate sizes furnished by manufacturers. 


Discount, Brass Wire, 15 and 2% per cent.; Copper Wire, 15 and 2% per cent. 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING. 


From 1% in. to 8% in, O. D. Nos. 4 to 13 Stubs Gauge, 22c. per Ib. 
Seamless Copper Tubing, 25c. per Ib. 


For other sizes see Manufacturers’ List. 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING Iron Pipe Sizes. 


Iron Pipe size. % % % % % 1:1%1% 2 2% 3 8% 4 4% 5 6 
Price per Ib.. 830 29 24 23 22 22 22 22 22 22 22 23 2% 26 28 29 


BRAZED BRASS TUBING. 
Brown & Sharpe’s Gauge the Standard. 


Per Ib. 

Plain Round Tube, up to 2 in., to No. 19, iecdconionne -$0.35 
to inc, to Ho. 19, inclusive. . = 


Over 8% inch 
Bronze and copper advance 3 cents. Discount 25 and 5 per cent. 


PRICE LIST FOR ALUMINUM ROD AND WIRE—B. & 8. GAUGE. 


Diameter 0000 to No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
B. & S. G’ge. No.10. 11. 12. 18. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 


Price, per Ib.... 40 40% 40% 41 41% 42 42% 43 44 45 46 49 &4 


200 Ibs. to 30,000 Ibs., 8 cents off list; 30,000 Ibs. and over, 4 cents off list. 


PRICE LIST FOR GERMAN SILVER IN SHEETS AND ROLLS. 


Per Price Per Price 
cent. per Ib. 


UB. 


These prices are for sheets and rolls over 2 inches in width, to and includ- 
ing 8 inches in width and to No. 20, inclusive, American or Brown & Sharpe’s 
Gauge. Prices are for 100 Ibs. or more of one size and gauge in one order. 
Discount 40 per cent. 


tients or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14” x 48”) .............18¢. Ib. net base. 
Rectangular Sheets other than 
Above are for 100 lbs. or more in one order. 
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